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csr  The  Author  reserves  the  right  of  Translation. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES  foe  PRESENTS, 


B A B I E S' 
HOODS, 

* GUINEA. 


2*  GUINEAS. 


BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’  BERCEAU-NETTES,  21  GUINEAS. 


Baby  Linen,  in  Complete  Sets,  of  Varied  Qualities* 
All  the  beautiful  Materials 
used  in  the  business 
Sold  by  the  Yard. 


MARRIAGE  OUTFITS  COMPLETE. 

Everything  necessary  for  the  " Trousseau,” 
as  well  as  the  inexpensive  things  required  for  the 
“ Indian  Voyage.” 

White  Dressing  Gowns,  1 Guinea; 

Cotton  Hosiery,  2s.  6d. ; 

Patent  Corsets,  16s.  6d. ; 

Real  Balbriggan  Hosiery. 

THIS  PART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  UNDER  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  MRS.  TAYLOR. 


LADIES’  RIDING  TROUSERS, 

Chamois  leather,  with  Black  Feet. 

Waterproof  Riding  Talma,  1J  Guinea. 

Young  Gentlemen’s  Superfine  Cloth  Jackets,  35s.  j 
School  ditto,  25s. 

Young  Gentlemen’s  Shirts,  5s.  6d. 

Naval  Cadets’  Outfits,  complete. 

RIDING  HABITS,  TO  8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey  Riding  Habits 
for  little  Girls, 

24  Guineas. 

Everything  of  the  Superior  Excellence  for  which  the  House  haa  been  celebrated  for 

Thirty  Years. 


53,  BAKER  STREET. 


No.  XYI. — February,  1859. 


VIRGINIANS  ADVERTISER. 


S", ,*  j.  - " 1 *-■*-■  — t w*au«B*ana 

T.  A.  "SIMPSON  & CO. 


154,  REGENT  STREET,  AND  8,  BEAK  STREET. 

WEDDING  AND  BIRTHDAY  PRESENTS. 


TA.  SIMPSON  <k  CO.,  Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers, 

• and  Importers  of  every  description  of  Fancy  Novelties  and  Articles  of  Vertu  and  Utility,  respectfully 
inform  their  Patrons,  and  the  Public  generally,  that  they  are  constantly  receiving  from  their  agents  at  Paris,  Vienna, 
and  Frankfort,  every  novelty  in  fancy  manufactures  as  soon  as  produced,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  T.  A.  S.  & 
Co. *8  stock  is  manufactured  expressly  for  them,  their  selection  is  unrivalled. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  be  unable  to  honour  their  establishment  with  a visit,  T.  A.  8.  & Co.  submit 

. ..  • ••  m.  1 1 • r Al • . riA _ .... ibnl  nw..t  nnWItYlOVl^O  infm  oH  t n tVlDIP  1*0  Will  mppf 


with  their  best  and  prompt  attention : — 

£ s. 

d.  £ 

9. 

d. 

£ 

1. 

d. 

£ 

9. 

d. 

French  Drawing-room  Clocks,  from  2 2 

0 to  60 

0 

0 

Work-boxes,  in  choice  woods,  from  0 

8 

6 to  10 

0 

0 

French  Dining-room  Clocks  ... 

1 5 

0 

„ 20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks,  ditto  

»* 

0 10 

0 

tt 

15 

0 

0 

Ladies’ Gold  Watches 

4 4 

0 

„ 50 

0 

0 

Jewel-cases  and  Caskets 

it 

l 

l 

0 

tt 

30 

0 

0 

Silver  Watches 

2 10 

0 

„ 20 

0 

0 

Envelope  cases  and  Blotters ... 

»f 

1 

8 

0 

tt 

10 

0 

0 

Gold  Guard  Chains 

2 2 

0 

„ 18 

0 

0 

Letter-weighers  (Simpson’s)... 

f f 

0 

8 

6 

tt 

0 10 

0 

Gold  Albert  Chains 

1 15 

0 

„ 18 

0 

0 

Walnut-wood  Inkstands  

ft 

0 

8 

6 

tt 

16  10 

0 

Silver-mounted  Smelling  bottles  ,, 

0 2 

6 

„ 5 10 

0 

Morocco  Carriage  Bags  

»» 

0 10 

0 

tt 

10 

O 

0 

Gold-mounted  ditto  

2 10 

0 

,,  12  10 

0 

Ladies’  Morocco  Bags,  fitted 

Gold  and  Enamel  Lockets 

0 10 

0 

„ 15 

0 

0 

with  every  requisite  for  dress- 

Gold Necklet  Chains,  with 

ing,  writing,  and  working  ... 

3 JO 

0 

tt 

65 

0 

0 

pendants  

2 5 

0 

„ 50 

0 

0 

Gentlemen’s  Dressing  Bags  ... 

»f 

3 15 

0 

tt 

45 

0 

0 

Gold  and  Silver  Pencil-cases... 

0 2 

6 

„ 8 10 

0 

Opera-glasses  

ff 

0 10 

6 

tt 

12  10 

0 

Full  Dress  and  other  Fans  ... 

Jf 

0 1 

0 

„ 10 

0 

0 

Bronze  and  Ormolu  Candle- 

Ladies'  Dressing-cases,  electro- 

sticks , 

ft. 

0 

5 

0 

tt 

Jf  iw 

0 

plated  

1 10 

0 

„ 15 

0 

0 

Ditto  Candelabra...  

,, 

3 

0 

0 

,, 

50 

u 

0 

Ladies’  Dressing-cases,  silver- 

Ormolu  Card-trays 

,, 

0 

7 

6 

ft 

4 10 

0 

fitted  

5 10 

0 

,.  100 

0 

0 

Ormolu  Mounted  Vases 

,, 

0 

fi 

6 

f » 

10 

u 

0 

Gentlemen’s  Dressing-cases  ... 

„ 

1 0 

0 

,,  50 

0 

0 

Bagatelle  Boards 

2 

0 

0 

f f 

20 

0 

0 

Gold,  Silver,  Jet,  and  Gilt  Bracelets,  Brooches,  Rings,  Necklets,  Lockets,  Earrings,  Studs,  Pins,  and  every 
description  of  Jewellerv,  at  moderate  prices.  Bronzes,  Porcelains,  Ormolu  Table  Ornaments,  Inkstands,  Card- 
trays,  Candelabra,  Taz’zas,  Tapers,  Match-boxes,  Miniature  Frames  for  the  Table,  Opera-glasses,  Toilet-bottles 
and  Cases,  Letter-clips,  Trinket  boxes,  Ring-stands,  Watch-stands,  Pen-trays,  Glove  and  Netting-boxes,  Paper- 
knives,  Carriage-bags,  Reticules,  Portmonnaies,  Chess  and  Backgammon-boards,  Card-cases,  v maigrettes,  F uzee- 
cases,  Fruit-knives,  Hand-screens,  Ac.,  &c.,  and  a large  Stock  of  other  Articles  suitable  for  Presents,  but  too 
various  to  enumerate.  , , , . . . 

T A Simpson  & Co.  invite  particular  attention  to  their  Self-closing  Bookslide,  the  ends  of  which  spring  together 
when  any  book  is  released ; price  from  18s.  6d.  to  £6  10s.— Also  to  their  application  of  the  new  Algerine  wood, 
««  Thuya  Imperiale,”  to  the  manufacture  of  Envelope-cases,  Blotting-books,  Inkstands,  Work-boxes,  &c.  &c.  This 
wood  is  of  the  most  beautiful  figure,  surpassing  even  tortoiseshell  or  the  choicest  Walnut  Wood,  and  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  fitting  up  the  Boudoir  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  at  St.  Cloud. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  & Co., 

154, Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  London;  and  at  34,  Rue  de  Rivoli,  Paris. 
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AD  VERTISEMEN  TS. 


WORKS  BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Shilling  Parte,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author, 

THE  VIRGINIANS. 

v Wie  First  Vol.  is  completed , and  published  in  cloth  boards,  price  13s, 


THE  NEWCOMES. 

Illustrated  by  Richard  Doyle.  Two  vols.  8vo,  j 
cloth,  26s. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

! 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Ono  vol.  8vo,  cloth, 

21s. 

* * Also,  a Cheap  and  Popular  Edition,  without  1 
Illustrations , uniform  with  the,  Miscellanies,  in 
thrown  8 vo,  6s. 


PENDENNIS. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  Two  vols.  8vo,  cloth, 
26  s. 


* * Also,  a Cheap  and  Popular  Edition,  without 
IUustratio'ns,  uniform  with  the  Miscellanies,  w crown 
Svo,  7s. 


HISTOBY  OF 

SAMUEL  TITMARSH. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  One  vol.,  small  Svo, 
cloth,  4s, 


A COLLECTED  EDITION  OE 

MR.  THACKERAY’S  EARLY  WRITINGS. 


Complete 


in  Four  Vols.  crown  8vo,  price  6».  each,  uniform  with  the  Cheap  Editions  of 
“ Vanity  Fair,”  and  “ Pendennis.” 


miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse. 


The  contents  of  each  Volume  of  the  “ Miscellanies' ’ are  also  published  in  separate  Parts,  at 

various  jn'iccs , as  follows  : 


VOL.  I. 

Ballads  

The  Snob  Papers 

The  Tremendous  Adventures  of 
Major  Gahagan  . 

The  Fatal  Boots  : — Cox’s  Diary  . . 


s.  d.  i 

1 6 ! 
2 0 

1 0 
1 0 


VOL.  II. 

The  Yellowplush  Memoirs  : — 

Jeames’s  Diary  . . • .20 

Sketches  and  Travels  in  London  . 2 0 

Novels  by  Eminent  Hands  Cha- 
racter Sketches  . . ..16 


VOL.  III.  , 

s.  a. 

Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon  . .30 

A Legend  of  the  Rhine: — Rebecca  . 

and  Rowena Id 

A Little  Dinner  at  Timmins’s  The 

Bedford  Row  Conspiracy  . .10 

VOL.  IV. 

The  Fitzboodle  Papers  : — Men  s 

Wives 26 

A Shabby  Genteel  Story.  . .16 

The  History  of  Samuel  Titmarsh 

and  the  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  1 6 


LONDON  : BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NEW  WORK  ON  AMERICA. 

This  day , in  Two  Vols.}  demy  8 vo,  with  a coloured  Map , price  28 s. 

CIVILIZED  AMERICA. 


By  THOMAS  COLLEY  GRATTAN, 

Lute  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts ; Honorary  Member  of  the  American 
Institute ; the  New  York  and  Boston  Historical  Societies,  &c.  &c. ; Author  of 
“ A History  of  the  Netherlands ; ” “ Highways  and  Byways,”  &c.  &c. 


LIFE  OF  RUBENS. 

In  One  Large  8 vo  Volume , bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 

ORIGINAL  UNPUBLISHED  PAPERS 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 


SIR  PETER  PAUL  RUBENS, 

AS  AN  ARTIST  AND  A DIPLOMATIST, 

PRESERVED  IN  H.  M.  STATE  PAPER  OFFICE. 


WITH 

AN  APPENDIX 

Of  Documents  respecting  the  Arundelian  Collection ; the  Earl  of  Somerset’s  Collection ; the 
Great  Mantuan  Collection  ; the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Gentileschi,  Gerbier,  Honthorst, 

Le  Sueur,  Myttens,  Torrentius,  Vanderdoort,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

COLLECTED  AND  EDITED 

By  W.  NOEL  SAINSBURY. 

(OP  H.  M.  STATE  PAPER  OFFICE.) 

“It  is  a volume  which  should  find  favour  with  the  public  at  large,  for  its  hero  belongs  to  us  all.” — Athenaeum. 
“ Mr.  Sainsbury  has  been  labouring  in  the  State  Paper  Office  not  in  vain.  His  volume  will,  among  other 
tilings,  throw  a light  on  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  great  artist’s  works  into  this  country,  as  well  as  on 
his  connection  with  the  English  court.” — Spectator. 

“Mr.  Sainsbury  has  made  a most  important  contribution  to  the  History  of  Art  in  this  country.” — Illustrated 
Loudon  News. 

“We  are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Sainsbury  has  edited  these  documents  with  great  care  and  ability.” 

Saturday  Review. 


MANUAL  FOR  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS. 

Shoi'tly  will  be  published , m One  small  8 vo  Volume , 

THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC, 

BEING  A REVIEW  OF  THE  SALIENT  POINTS  IN  ITS  HISTORY. 


Fart  I.  MAVORS  . . . * . The  Wars.  | Part  III.  IMPERIUM.  . . The  Public  Offices. 

* If.  jCOMITIA The  Laws.  I ,,  IV.  MINERVA  . The  Literary  Works  and  Men. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EXAMINATION  CANDIDATES. 

BY  A LATE  SCHOLAR  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


LONDON : BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


Publishing  Monthly,  in  One-Shilling  Numbers. 

THE 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

by  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 

, v Varlrnt  Times  to  the  Revolution  of  1688  (with 

555S 

which  has  become  a constitutiona  i™  ^ 

of  the  country.  


LORD  brougham. 

„ „ Wirtory  of  England  of  Charles 

•■ThePopolak  Hictory  rice (comparing  it 

Knight  is  of  a lumbers);  but  the  plates, 

with  works  issuing  in  p Y superior,  and  its  lite- 
aswell  as  the  S^^fiSSSTjS»4m^ 
rary  merits  arc  of  a ve^  g if  ^ything  bits  been  pub- 

lias  ever  appeared  superior,  if  f.y  of  comInerce, 


WUCl  — , 

tide  of  bombast , m • snort,  oy  ® thor)  succeeds  in 
with  aU  of  English  kind,  hee(tn^rmS  th'  ontic  * and 

arousing  the  patriot,  wb^  ^ his  book  will  fully 

we  predict  that  the  . ^ supply  the  place  of 

justify  its  title.  H*  attempt  to  ^ pp  t 

Swe  knowtL  wSich  «e  ourselves  shaU  hence.orth 
turn  to  by  preference. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

'•  Mr.  Knight’s  Book  -eU  deserv^ts^mo^  itwdl 
be  emphatically  P°P  ’ Tt  is  as  good  a book  of  the 

larity  by  genuine  ment  It  # « The  Popular 

kind  as  ever  was  wnttem  > ^ itg  fourth  volume. 

HW°7  Xh^xtonsion  of  the  province  of  history  to 


manne»and»m^e»d^hat^^^ 

condition  of  the  "Iffw  like  the  happy 

never  been  executed  with  $£SEk  not  overlaying 

ease  with  which  it  is  hew  at^np^  , The 

the  public  annals,  but  mterpenei-rau  g ^ limits 
author  apologises  forh * Apology  wSl  be  very  readily 
:;S^db^-deTrforrone  can  think  that 
there  is  a word  too  much. 

SPECT  ATOR* 

•<  As  an  immense  rttfggg  "oil 
pages  of  facte  bearing  ™ ^ Sand  from 

Fiterature,  arts,  ^n^olut^0n  of  1688,  Knight’s 
the  Romans  to  and  is  beyond  all  question 

Popular  History  of  England  ^ oey  iarkable 

a very  ^MfiwstoeS  of  feeling  and 

“"fet  n^hi^th^ 

re«»ed|e  Society.’  * 

ATHENiEUM. 

.•Meantime,  we 

r0‘ne  or  college  as  this 

? Popular  History  of  England. 


LONDON  : BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREE 
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NEW  WORK  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 


Thu  day  is  published,  in  poet  8m,  vrithmmeroue  Plans  and  illustrations,  price  1 2s., 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A GARDEN: 

By  EDWARD  KEMP, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead  Park. 

"The  best  work  on  Practical  Landscape  Gardening  which  has  appeared  in  this  country." 

Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


CONTENTS : 

PART  I.— THE  CHOICE  OF  A PLACE. 


a!  Ac^s-  I ^^ive  Elevation  of  the  District, 

siirroiindm^  Pro-  Character  of  the  Soil. 

5®21Br  TaT”?  f ^eifi£d*>urhood.  Form  or  Outline  of  the  Land, 
r ormer  Uses  of  the  Place.  I Aspect  and  Climate 


Existing  Shelter  and  Furniture. 
Views  to  be  obtained  from  it. 

Site  and  Aspect  for  a House. 
Back  and  front  Approaches  to  it. 


Attempting  too  much. 

Rockeries  and  Rustic  Objects  near 
the  House. 

Much  planting  immediately  around 
a House. 

Belts,  Clumps,  and  narrow  strips  of 
Plantation. 

Confining  a place  too  much. 


PART  II.— WHAT  TO  AVOID. 

j Rendering  it  too  exposed. 

Cutting  down  many  large  Trees. 
Too  great  a Mixture  of  Styles. 
Unsuitable  Decorations, 
j Tricks  for  Surprising  People. 

! All  kinds  of  Eccentricity:  every 
! sort  of  Sham. 

Undue  Plainness. 


In  general,  extreme  Formality  or 
Regularity  of  Plau. 

Large  and  complex  Geometrical 
Figures. 

Carriage  Drives  that  are  wanting 
m Length. 

Kitchen  Gardens  in  very  small 
Places. 


I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
Simplicity. 

Intricacy. 

Convenience. 

Compactness. 

Snugness  and  Seclusion. 

Unity  and  Congruity. 

Connexion. 

Symmetry. 

Gradation  of  Parts. 


PART  III.— WHAT  TO  ATTAIN. 


Apparent  Extent. 
Richness  i 


~wwjUV»8  and  Polish. 

Concealment  of  Offices  and  Out- 
buildings. 

Variety. 

Contrast. 

Originality  and  Freshness:  Modes 
of  attaining  them. 

Expression  and  Tone. 

Style  and  Manner. 

Adaptation. 

Fitness. 


Appropriation. 
Imitation  of  Ni 


- — u.  Nature. 

Beauty. 

Combination  of  different  Princi- 
ples to  form  a whole. 


II.  GENERAL  OBJECTS. 
Economy. 

Shelter. 

Approaches  to  a House. 
Treatment  of  Walks. 

Fences. 

Outlines  of  Beds  and  Masses. 

Sky  outline  of  Plantations. 

Flowers  chiefly  to  be  in  detached 
Flower-borders,  [beds  and  masses. 
Specimen  plants. 

Undergrowth. 

Evergreens. 

Architectural  gardening. 

III.  PARTICULAR  OBJECTS. 

Influence  of  little  things  on  Design. 
Mounds  and  Banks. 

Trees  suited  to  particular  styles  of  ! 

buildings  and  places. 

Masses  or  particular  plants  for  ! 

effect  as  to  form  and  colour. 
Shadows  from  Trees. 

Covered  ways,  Wire  Temples,  Trel- 
lises, Verandahs,  and  other  sup-  ! 
ports  for  Climbing  Plants. 


Flower-beds  to  be  filled  with  low 
potted  Evergreens  in  the  winter. 
Substitutes  for  Grass  beneath  Trees 
Hedge-rows. 

Temporary  shelter. 

Edgings  for  Walks  and  Flower- 
j beds. 

’ IV.  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 
Park,  Field,  or  Paddock. 
Flower-garden. 

Rock  or  Fern  Garden. 

Rose  Garden. 

Pinetum. 

Winter  Garden. 

Bowling  Green. 

Water. 

Arbours. 

Statuary. 

Green-houses  and  Conservatories. 
Kitchen  Garden. 

Aviaries;  Apiaries;  Grottoes. 
Lodges  and  Entrances. 

Sea-side  Gardens. 

Town  or  Suburban  Gardens. 
Villages  and  Village  Gardens. 
Compact  Combination  of  Parts. 


Drainage. 

Levelling  Hedge-rows. 

Formation  of  Roads  and  Walks. 
Ground- work. 

Preparation  of  Ground  for  Plant- 
_ mg  and  Grass. 

Ding  with  the  Picturesque. 


PART  IV— PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS. 


S^StfSSS?^  I Fnut 

olSningK8  a'Kl  m0de  °f  |P'£ssuited  for" articuW  locali- 

K'$kntedT  Stokta*  newly  ! Order  in  which  the  different  opera- 
Sawing^towi^Grass  Seeds.  I *ouid  be  performed^ 


Also,  by  the  same  Author,  pince  2s. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  GARDENING. 

ELEVENTH  EDITION. 


LONDON : BRADBURY  ANP  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 


advertisements. 


. t . . MnHtkl„  Paru  Tmnty.four  in  number  ; price  2,  6 id.  each,  and  in 

PMin°  " ntll  L * -nmJber,  at  internal*  of  four  month*, 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA, 

( Fourth  Division.) 

arts  and  sciences. 


“ * 

r “s  ;:rs — - - «*-  - 

require  some  very  brief  elucidation.  Alphabets  instead  of  in 

If  the  English  Cyclopedia  had  been  arr^e^  ^ other  Scientific. 

four,  ft,  one  departs  might  We  been  ^ of 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Gsogeaphy,  a yfclJ  Description  of  every 

forming  Ten  Volumes,  embrace  toget  Geographical  name  will  be 

Country,  but  its  History  in  all  ages.  n ^ Biographical  names  will 

uZJ™,  a*  - " “ ‘h*  *-  ::rrnc;”of  «. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History,  yolumes,  present 

Sciences,  now  in  course  of  .^Sciences,  and  of  the  applications  of 

every  feature  of  the  y®ca  an  concluding  Division  also  embraces  all 

r:U — - - — 

The  English  Cyclopedia  is  founded^upo^n  Knight. 

Penny  Cyclopedia,  which  has  always  iem  contribution,  furnished  by 

Every  article  in  that  cel.braW  work  ™ virion.,  ,*  the 

~ °!  Ii%  Thoos”4 

Pounds.  ^ 1in  doubt  can  arise 

r31rri^  “SiYAaS^.  - — - -»■ 


LONDON:  BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA. 

(In  Four  Divisions.) 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  KNIGHT. 


THE  FOLLOWING  DIVISIONS  ARE  COMPLETED 

THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 


Six  Volumes , Price  £3  ; or,  in  Three 

This  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography  may,  without 
presumption,  be  stated  to  be  the  most  complete 
Biographical  Dictionary  extant ; unequalled  in 
any  language  for  the  universality  of  its  range, 
its  fulness  without  verbosity,  its  accuracy,  and 
its  completeness  to  the  present  time.  It  pos- 
sesses the  new  and  important  feature  of  giving 
notices  of  living  persons,  English  and  foreign, 
of  contemporary  celebrity.  These  notices,  and 
of  eminent  persons  recently  deceased,  constitute 


Volumes,  half -bound  morocco , £3  12s. 

a fourth  of  the  whole  work.  The  Six  Volumes 
contain  as  much  matter  as  Forty  Octavo  Volumes, 
such  as  those  of  the  “Biographie  Universelle 
they  exceed  in  quantity  the  Thirty-two  Volumes 
of  Chalmers’  “Biographical  Dictionary,”  and 
Four  of  these  Volumes  are  equal  in  extent  to 
the  Twelve  Volumes  of  Rose’s  “Biographical 
Dictionary.”  No  work  of  a similar  nature 
approaches  the  English  Cyclopaedia  of  Biography 
in  cheapness. 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


Four  Volumes , price  £2  2s. ; or,  in  Two  Volumes , half-bound  morocco , £2  10s. 


In  this  Cyclopaedia,  which  embraces  the  phy- 
sical features  of  every  country,  and  the  statistics 
of  its  departments,  its  cities  and  marts  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  recording  its  history  to  the 
most  recent  period,  the  greatest  care  has  been 
bestowed  to  give  completeness  to  the  valuable 
articles  upon  which  this  new  work  is  founded. 
That  care  has  not  been  confined  to  revision  and 
correction.  Many  new  articles  have  been  intro- 


duced, and  many  of  the  old  ones  supplied  by 
others  wholly  re-written.  The  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  the  information,  thus  furnished, 
render  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Geography  a necessary 
manual  for  every  library  and  news-room  ; not 
presenting  a dry  catalogue  of  names  of  places, 
but  furnishing  notices  of  general  interest,  and 
embracing  whatever  is  new  and  important  in 
Geographical  Science. 


“ By  common  consent  this  * Cyclopaedia  of  Geography’  seems  to  be  an  excellent  work 
It  took  its  rise  in  the  * Penny  Cyclopaedia,’  where  the  department  of  Geography  was  particularly 
well  managed.  All  later  discoveries,  and  the  multitude  of  facts  of  all  magnitudes  revealed  by 
our  recent  wars,  and  recorded  by  the  penmen  of  the  camp  and  the  ship,  have  been  carefully 
incorporated  with  the  work,  and  make  it  the  richest  we  have.’’ — Westminster  Review,  October,  1853, 


THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

Four  Volumes , Pnce  £2  2s.  ; or,  in  Two  Volumes , half-bound  morocco , £2  10s. 


This  department  of  the  Cyclopaedia  includes 
the  contributions  of  the  most  eminent  English 
naturalists.  In  Botany,  those  of  Dr.  Lankester, 
Dr.  Lindley,  and  Dr.  Royle ; in  Geology,  those 
of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  Mr.  Horner,  and  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  ; in  Mineralogy,  those  of  Mr.  R. 
Phillips  and  Professor  W.  Turner ; in  Zoology, 
those  of  Mr.  Broderip,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr. 
Ogilby,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse ; in  Comparative 


Anatomy  and  Physiology,  those  of  Mr.  Day, 
Professor  Paget,  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith.  To 
the  general  reader,  this  Cyclopaedia,  embracing 
the  most  interesting  details  of  natural  History, 
presented  in  the  most  attractive  form  of  scientific 
explanation,  and  illustrated  with  many  hundred 
of  beautiful  wood- engravings,  will  furnish  a most 
desirable  addition  to  his  library.  To  the  medical 
student  the  work  is  indispensable. 


LONDON  : BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  11,  BOUVERIE  STREET. 
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The  following  has  just  been  added  to 

CONSTABLE’S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

IN  EPOCHS. 

WITH  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  AND  MAPS. 

By  J.  FRASER  CORKRAN,  Esq.,  Author  of  “ A History  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly. 

Ex.  Fcap.  8vo,  Price  3s. 

EDINBURGH  : THOMAS  CONSTABEB  AND  CO ; LONDON:  HAMILTON.  ADAMS,  AND  WtfJ 


important 


announcement. 


METALLIC  PEN  MAKER  TO  THE  aUEEN,  BY  ROYAL  COMMAND. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT 

r>EGS  most  respectfully  to  inform  the s “1  I'LTnd! 

ttJZZSSS  appXJo.  of  quality;  and  they  are  put  up  in  the  usual  style  of 

ho^S^^ 

At  the  request  of  persons  extensively  engaged  in  tuition,  p||RI|C  PENS, 

WARRANTED  SCHOOL  AND  Public 

.fted  to  tleir  u,e  bein8  of  different  degreee  of  flexibility,  and  with  flue,  medium,  and 
broad  potatt^u'uble  for  the  Defers  in  Steel  Pene.-Merchants  and  wholesale 

D«tdrs«?lbebsyupl>liedaa?ntheS\vorks,  Graham  Street ; 96,  New  STREET,  LONDON. 

No.  91,  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  ; and  at  37,  QRACECHUKLH.  bike.  , 


Important  to  every  man  who  keeps 

AA 


THORLEY’S  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 

77,  NEWGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 
Beware  of  spurious  imitations. 

Cure  of  Asthmatic  Cough  by 


TLfio^erro^fw^K°ardgive  instant  relief, 
and  a m^dcure  ^Asthma,  Consumption,  Coughs,  and 
•Vovas'  “dBP™-c“ex*“Sas  they  are  iuvalu- 

SiMStS?  n i 

^CAUTION-Evlly^xo1?  the  oenuins  medicine  has 
th«  words  ‘‘  Dr.  LOCOCK'S  WAFERS”  in  white 
letters  on  a red  ground  in  the  Government  sump, 

and  without  which  words  all  are  counterfeits 
an  imposition. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

Price  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

r IS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 

which  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  ha.  yCon- 
or*hdeUpmseTcenturYt°or  spea“k  of  a cure  for^eGout 

solicited  testimonials  from  persons  in  ®ver5' i?nk  of  life, 

that  pubim  opinion  proclaims  this  ».  one  of  the  meet 
‘T".™:  no  Xi  or  confloement 

during  rteirni?  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease 

“‘^Ifbv^MeSmfne  Vendor,.  See  the,  name  of 
-Thomas  Pnom?  229.  Strand,  London,"  on  the 
Government  Stamp.  

A CLEAR  COMPLEXION 

IS  PRODUCED  BV 

gowlands  lotion. 

T ABIES  exposed  to  the  weather  at 

I J this  variable  season,  will,  immediately  on  the  appli- 

years), ^xpM’ienw^itr'extr^rdh^ry^geniaf^ialities.  It 

produces  and  sustains 

GREAT  PURITY  AND  DELICACY  OF 
COMPLEXION, 

ESkSS'SSSSS 

"ITI?  KSt.  *><»  ^rfnmers.  Half.pints. 

_s.  9d,  T_o^ observe  the  name  of  the  Proprietor, 

i E.  C.  BOURNE,  10,  Lamb's  Conduit-Street,  engraved 
j on  the  Government  Stamp. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  ARTICLE  EVER  KNOWN 

IN  THE 

GROWTH  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  HAIR, 

ROWLANDS’  MACASSAR  OIL, 

proved  beyond  question  by  its  results  for  MORE  than  HALF  A CENTURY  past,  and  when  other  specifics  have 
failed. 

It  prevents  hair  from  falling  off  or  turning  grey,  strengthens  weak  HAIR,  cleanses  it  from  Scurf  and  Band  riff 
and  makes  it  BEAUTIFULLY  SOFT,  PLIABLE,  and  GLOSSY.  ’ 

For  CHILDREN  it  is  especially  recommended  as  forming  the  basis  of  A BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR. 

Its  invaluable  properties  have  obtained  the  Patronage  of  Royalty,  the  Nobility,  and  the  Aristocracy  throughout 
Europe  ; while  its  introduction  into  the  Nursery  of  Royalty,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  universally  held 
with  numerous  Testimonials  constantly  received  of  its  efficacy,  afford  the  best  and  surest  proofs  of  its  merits. 

Price  3s.  6d.  and  7s. ; Family  Bottles  (equal  to  four  small),  10s.  6d. ; and  double  that  size,  21s. 


WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH 

Are  indispensable  to  PERSONAL  ATTRACTION,  and  to  Health  and  Longevity,  by  the  proper  mastication 

of  food. 


ROWLANDS’  ODONTO, 

Or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded  of  ORIENTAL  INGREDIENTS,  is  of  inestimable  value  in 


IMPROVING  AND  BEAUTIFYING  THE  TEETH,  STRENGTHENING  THE  GUMS, 
And  in  Rendering  the  Breath  Sweet  and  Pure. 

It  eradicates  Tartar  from  the  Teeth,  removes  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and  polishes  and  preserves  the  enamel,  to 
which  it  imparts 


A PEARL-LIKE  WHITENESS. 


As  the  most  efficient  and  fragrant  aromatic  purifier  of  the  Breath,  Teeth,  and  Gums  ever  known,  ROWLANDS’ 
DDONTO  has,  for  a long  series  of  years,  occupied  a distinguished  place  at  the  Toilets  of  the  Sovereigns  and  the 
Vobility  throughout  Europe;  while  the  general  demand  for  it  at  once  announces  the  favour  in  which  it  is  universallv 
leld. — Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


**  SOLD  BY  A.  ROWLAND  &.  SONS,  20,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND 

PERFUMERS. 

BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS!! 


RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 


Supersedes  Eau  de  Cologne  as  a Tonic  and  refreshing  Lotion,  a reviving 
Perfume  for  crowded  places,  and  a powerful  disinfectant.  Price  Is.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s. 


Rjmmel’s  Jockey  Club,  Wood  Violet,  Royal  Exchange  Bouquet, 
Stock  Exchange  Bouquet,  New  Mown  Hay,  <fcc.  are  recommended  for 
their  sweet  and  lasting  fragrance.  Price  Is.,  2s.  fid.,  and  upwards. 


RIMMEL’S  HAIR  DYE 

Is  the  only  preparation  that  will  give  instantaneously  a natural  and  permanent 
shade  to  the  hair,  whiskers,  Ac.  Price  5s.  6d.  and  (is. 

RIMMEL’S  PERFUMED  ALMANACK  of  the  Language  of  Flowers. 
Price  fid.,  by  post  for  7 stamps. 

Sold  by  all  Perfumers  and  Chemists.;  and  by  E.  RIMMEL,  96,  Strand,  and 
24,  Cornhill,  London,  and  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 


THE 

JL  PER 


GENTLEMEN’S  REAL  HEAD  OE  HAIR,  OR  INVISIBLE 

PERUKE. — The  principle  upon  which  this  Peruke  is  made  is  so  superior  to  everything  yet 
produced,  that  the  Manufacturer  invites  the  honour  of  a visit  from  the  Sceptic  and  the  Connoir»eur,  that  one  may  be 
convinced,  and  the  other  gratified,  by  inspecting  this  and  other  novel  and  beautiful  specimens  of  toe  Peruqueiau  Art,  at 
the  Establishment  of  the  Sole  Inventor.  F.  BROWNE.  47,  FENCHURCH  STREET. 


F.  BROWNE’S  INFALLIBLE  MOl 
THE  HEAD. 
Round  the  Head  in  manner  of  a fillet,  leaving 
the  Ears  loose ..  .. 

OE  OF  Ml 

As  dotted 
ltol. 

3ASUR 

Inches. 

ING 

Eighths. 

From  the  Forehead  over  to  the  poll,  as  deep 
each  way  as  required 

As  dotted 

2 to  2. 

From  one  Temple  to  the  other,  across  the  riae 
or  Crown  of  the  Head  to  where  the  Hair  grows 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  U 
HAIR  ONLY  £1 

As  marked 

3 to  3. 

NIQUE  I 
105. 

IEAD 

OF 

For  Custards,  Puddings, 
&c.,  preferred  to  the  best 
Arrowroot,  and  unequal- 
led as  a Diet  for  Infants 
and  Invalids.  The  Lancet 
says,  “This  is  superior 
to  anything  of  the  kind 
known.”  - See  Reports, 
also,  from  Drs.  Hassall, 
Letheby,  and  Muspratt. 


Sold  by  Grocers,  Che- 
mists, &c.,  in  4,  8,  and 
16  oz.  packets,  2d.,  4d., 
and  8d. 

Paisley,  Manchester, 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR. 


Dublin,  and  23,  Iron- 
monger-lane, London. 


PHILLIPSOH  & Co'b  HEwmraitE 

“LA  DLCHLSSE. 

...... durable  of  the  day:  fo 


The  nmst  refreshing  and  .doraWe^of 

Rail-room,  indispensable , chemists  and  Vendors  of 
p See  Sr.  6 d.,  obtainable  of  aU  Cheimsts^a^^^  King 

F^slnonable  Ferfume^  t^^ughont  ^tn^  ^ he 

the  Colonies,  India,  and  Am  ^ 0rder  or  stamps  in 

nufacturers,  enclosing  Post  . None  genuine  that 

England,  or  remittance  r (entered  at  Stationers 

has  not theh- «?««(««  on  the  um  ^ SOAPi  ls.  M.;  the 

flail).  The  ^i'IrAosMETIQUE  FIXATEUK,  Is.  and2s. 

astisssss  * «s " « 


fpiESSE  & LTJBIN 

perfumery  factors. 


GLYCERINE 


JELLY,  rm./oM.) 

. EzquitUe  for  the  Hands  and  Skin. 
11  H Benders  them  soft,  white, 
and  healthy. 


2,  $ew  Bond  Str. 

LONDON. 


tosw? PERS 

SStfESSiL  Catalogues  free  on  application^ 


TRELOARS 

COCOA  NUT  riRRF.  MATTING 


PRIZE  MEHAIiS  „ J®  I4W3' 


KEATING’S  COUGH  LOZENGES. 

Kfc&liriW  noiTOHS.  COLDS,  HOAB 


KEAIINWO  l7U7,0UGHS  COLDS,  HOARSENESS, 

enunciation.  . -^Lic  cccir.ACY.  OF  KEATING  o 


fenesa  and’  irritation  incidental  to  vocal  exertion,  * LOZENGES  .N 

filiation.  Tuc  EFFICACY,  OF  KEATING  b cuuo 

IMPORTANT  TEST.N10N.au  TO  Tq  pulmonary  AFFECTIONS. 


another  Testimonial  on  their 

SlR  _The  very  excellent  properties 

behalf.  AUI  “f  >Xl  'JS&  i^hem  J persona  suffering 

TO  Mr.  KRAT.no.  RECENT  test,MONIAL  FROM  ALADY-  j***  ^ n>  lg58. 

2o,  vour  valuable  Cough  Lozenges. 

Thomas  Kratino,  Esq. 


Pmplre\KandTs'oTd’in  Boxes  Is.  1^.  “^wfCaUDmggUts  an^  QUhoA^  ’ 

S^^SSSSSfecsKas-w* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND. 

BANK  OF  DEPOSIT. 

No.  3,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  LONDON,  S.W. 

THE  WARRANTS  for  the  HALF-YEARLY  INTEREST,  at  the  rate  of  5 per 

Cent  per  Annum,  on  Deposit  Accounts,  to  the  31st  December,  are  ready  for  delivery  and 
payable  daily  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4. 

10th  January,  1859.  PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  sent  free  on  application . 


PUDDINGS,  CUSTARDS, 
BLANCMANGE,  &C., 

16  THE 

Most  delicate  preparation 
known, 

AND  CAN  BE  USED 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

FOR  WHICH  THE 

Best  Arrowroot  is  applicable. 


Established  1847. 

KINGSFORD^S 

OSWEGO 

PREPARED  COEN. 

MANUFACTURED  AT 

OSWEGO, 

State  of  New  York. 


THIS  IS  THE 

ORIGINAL 

AND 

ONLY  GENUINE  ARTICLE 

OF  THE  KIND,  AND  IS  IMPORTED  BY 

EIVES  & MACEY, 

61,  King  William  St.,  London, 

AND 

W.  BOALER  & CO.,  Liverpool. 

To  be  obtained  of  Grocers, 
Chemists,  &c. 


SLACK’S  NICKEL  ELECTRO-PLATE 


PRIGE  OF  A SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED 

Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

£ s.  d. 


King’s  & Thread 
with  Shell. 

£ p.  d. 

3 0 0 
2 2 
3 0 


12  Table  Forks 1 lo 

12  Dessert  Forks 1 o 

12  Table  8poons 1 lo 

12  Dessert  Spoons  l o 

12  TeaSpoons 0 12 

4 Salt  Spoons 0 6 

1 Mustard  do 0 i 

tiKggdo 0 9 

1 Gravy  Spoon  ..., o 7 

1 Soup  Ladle  0 13 

1 Fish  Knife  0 13 

1 Butter  Knife  o 3 

2 Sauce  Ladles  0 7 

1 Sugar  Sifter 0 4 

1 Sugar  Tongs  0 


Slack’s  Warranted  Table  Cutlery  and  Furnishing  Ironmongery 

Has  been  celebrated  for  nearly  50  years  for  QUALITY  and  CHEAPNESS. 

Richard  and  John  Slack  solicit  an  inspection  of  their  extensive  Stock  of  Fond*™  n'l-a  -d  . 

Japan  Tea  Trays,  Patent  Dish  Covers,  Tea  Urns.  baths  and  Fire  Trons’  V*?er  and 

heir  simple  but  satisfactory  plan  of  marking  every  article  at  the  LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES 8roniri^1Clf 
quality,  will  fall,  convince  Purchaser,  of  the  advantage  of  selecting  fromTheir  EstablS.mem  COn81Stent  wlth 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogues  gratis  and  Post-free.  Orders  above  £2 
delivered  Carriage-free  per  Rail. 

RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

336,  STRAND  (Opposite  Somerset  House), 


advertisements. 


Removal  to  S,  Charing  Cross. 

FDMISTON’S  POCKET  SIPHONIA, 

OB  WATERPRW  OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT  10  oz- 


10  oz. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
Pocket  Siphonia,  remarkable  for  its 
lightness  and  softness  of  texture,  easily 
folded  to  carry  in  the  Pocket  or  on 
Saddle ; the  most  important  feature  in 
this  Waterproofing  consists  in  its  being 
mineralised,  which  effectually  resets 
the  powerful  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
most  violent  rains,  also  obviating  the 
stickiness  and  unpleasant  smell  pecu- 
liar to  all  other  Waterproofs. -Price, 

according  to  size,  40s.  to  50s. ; all  silk 
throughout,  60s.  Measurement,  length 

Si CSSES*  ™ '»•  ToT/otmks  am 

TSS  s cHAnmo  cross. 

EDmlS  LATE  69,  STRAND.  


SANCSrSTBStS’ 

SILK  AND  ALPACA  UMBRELLAS, 

ON  FOX’S  PARAGON  FRAMES. 


The  acknowledged  benefit  to  health,  in  ad- 
T-.L  to  the  personal  comfort,  derived  from 
the  use  of  the  Umbrella,  as  a protection  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  Sun,  as  well  as  the 
Rail? is  rapidly  increasing  the  demand  for 
them  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  invention  of 

“FOX’S  PARAGON  FRAMES, 

; improvement ; whilst  the  application  of 

ALPACA 

(patented  by  W-  & .T 

8-.  half  the  price. 
W A J S.  continue  to  repair  gratis  (if 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


IN  "WHICH  THE  PRINCE  MARCHES  UP  THE  HILL  AND  DOWN  AGATN. 

E understand  the  respectful  indig- 
nation of  all  loyal  Britons  when 
they  come  to  read  of  Mr.  George 
Warrington’s  conduct  towards  a 
gallant  and  gracious  Prince,  the 
beloved  son  of  the  best  of  monarchs, 
and  the  Captain- General  of  the 
British  army.  What  an  inesti- 
mable favour  has  not  the  young 
man  slighted ! What  a chance  of 
promotion  had  he  not  thrown  away ! 
Will  Esmond,  whose  language  was 
always  rich  in  blasphemies,  em- 
ployed his  very  strongest  curses  in 
speaking  of  his  cousin’s  behaviour, 
and  expressed  his  delight  that  the 
confounded  young  Mohock  was  cut- 
ting his  own  throat.  Cousin  Castle- 
wood  said  that  a savage  gentleman 
had  a right  to  scalp  himself  if  he 
liked : or  perhaps,  he  added  cha- 
ritably, our  cousin  Mr.  Warrington 
heard  enough  of  the  war-whoop  in 
Braddock’s  affair,  and  has  no  more 
stomach  for  fighting.  Mr.  Will  rejoiced  that  the  younger  brother  had 
gone  to  the  deuce,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  elder  was  following 
him.  The  first  time  he  met  the  fellow,  Will  said,  he  should  take  care 
to  let  Mr.  George  know  what  he  thought  of  him. 

“ If  you  intend  to  insult  George,  at  least  you  had  best  take  care  that 
his  brother  Harry  is  out  of  hearing  ! ” cried  Lady  Maria — on  which  we 
may  fancy  more  curses  uttered  by  Mr.  Will,  with  regard  to  his  twin 
kinsfolk. 

“ Ta,  ta,  ta  !”  says  my  lord.  “ No  more  of  this  squabbling ! We 
can’t  be  ail  warriors  in  the  family  ! ” 

" I never  heard  your  lordship  laid  claim  to  be  one ! ” says  Maria. 
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“ Never,  my  dear ; quite  the  contrary  ! Will  is  our  champion,  and 
one  is  quite  enough  in  the  house.  So  I dare  say  with  the  two 
Mohocks ; — George  is  the  student,  and  Harry  is  the  fighting  man. 
When  you  intended  to  quarrel,  Will,  what  a pity  it  was  you  had  not 
George,  instead  of  t’other,  to  your  hand  ! ” 

“ Your  lordship’s  hand  is  famous — at  picquet,”  says  Will’s  mother. 

“ It  is  a pretty  one ! ” says  my  lord,  surveying  his  fingers,  with  a 
simper.  “ My  Lord  Hervey’s  glove  and  mine  wrere  of  a size.  Yes, 
my  hand,  as  you  say,  is  more  fitted  for  cards  than  for  war.  Yours, 
my  Lady  Castlewood,  is  pretty  dexterous,  too.  How  I bless  the  day 
when  you  bestowed  it  on  my  lamented  father ! ” In  this  play  of 
sarcasm,  as  in  some  other  games  of  skill,  his  lordship  was  not  sorry  to 
engage,  having  a cool  head,  and  being  able  to  beat  his  family  all  round. 

Madame  de  Bernstein,  when  she  heard  of  Mr.  Warrington’s  bevue, 
wras  exceedingly  angry,  stormed,  and  scolded  her  immediate  household ; 
and  would  have  scolded  George,  but  she  was  growing  old,  and  had  not 
the  courage  of  her  early  days.  Moreover,  she  was  a little  afraid  of  her 
nephew,  and  respectful  in  her  behaviour  to  him.  “ You  will  never 
make  your  fortune  at  Court,  nephew  ! ” she  groaned,  when,  soon  after 
Ills  discomfiture,  the  young  gentleman  went  to  wait  upon  her. 

“ It  was  never  my  wish,  madam  ! ” said  Mr.  George,  in  a very 
stately  manner. 

“ Your  wish  was  to  help  Harry  ? You  might  hereafter  have  been  of 
service  to  your  brother,  had  you  accepted  the  Duke’s  offer.  Princes  do 
not  love  to  have  their  favours  refused,  and  I don’t  wonder  that  his 
Eoyal  Highness  was  offended.” 

“ General  Lambert  said  the  same  thing,”  George  confessed,  turning 
rather  red  ; “ and  I see  now  that  I was  wrong.  But  you  must  please 
remember  that  I had  never  seen  a Court  before,  and  I suppose  I am 
scarce  likely  to  shine  in  one.” 

“ I think  possibly  not,  my  good  nephew,”  says  the  aunt,  taking  snuff. 

“ And  what  then  ?”  asked  George.  ‘ * 1 never  had  ambition  for  that 
kind  of  glory,  and  can  make  myself  quite  easy  without  it.  When  his 
Eoyal  Highness  spoke  to  me — most  kindly,  as  I own — my  thought 
was,  I shall  make  a very  bad  soldier,  and  my  brother  would  be  a very 
good  one.  He  has  a hundred  good  qualities  for  the  profession,  in 
which  I am  deficient ; and  would  have  served  a Commanding  Officer 
far  better  than  I ever  could.  Say  the  Duke  is  in  battle,  and  his  horse  is 
shot,  as  my  poor  chief’s  was  at  home,  would  he  not  be  better  for  a beast 
that  had  courage  and  strength  to  bear  him  anywhere,  than  with  one 
that  could  not  carry  his  weight  ?” 

“ Au  fait . His  Eoyal  Highness’s  charger  must  be  a strong  one,  my 
dear  ! ” says  the  old  lady. 

“ Expendc  Hannibalem ,”  mutters  George,  with  a shrug.  " Our 
Hannibal  weighs  no  trifle.” 

“ I don’t  quite  folknv  you,  sir,  and  your  Hannibal,”  the  Baroness 
remarks. 
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“ When  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Lambert  remonstrated  with  me  as  you 
have  done,  madam,”  George  rejoins,  with  a laugh,  44  I made  this  same 
defence  which  I am  making  to  you.  I said  I offered  to  the  Prince  the 
best  soldier  in  the  family,  and  the  two  gentlemen  allowed  that  my 
blunder  at  least  had  some  excuse.  Who  knows  but  that  they  may  set 
me  right  with  his  Royal  Highness?  The  taste  I have  had  of  battles 
has  shown  me  how  little  my  genius  inclines  that  way.  We  saw  the 
Scotch  play  which  everybody  is  talking  about  t’other  night.  And 
when  the  hero,  young  Norval,  said  how  he  longed  to  follow  to  the  field 
some  warlike  lord,  I thought  to  myself,  4 how  like  my  Harry  is  to  him, 
except  that  lie  doth  not  brag.’  Harry  is  pining  now  for  a red  coat, 
and  if  we  don  t mind,  will  take  the  shilling.  He  has  the  map  of 
Germany  for  ever  under  his  eyes,  and  follows  the  King  of  Prussia 
everywhere.  He  is  not  afraid  of  men  or  gods.  As  for  me,  I love  my 
books  and  quiet  best,  and  to  read  about  battles  in  Homer  or  Lucan.” 

“ Then  what  made  a soldier  of  you  at  all,  my  dear  ? And  why  did 
you  not  send  Harry  with  Mr.  Braddock,  instead  of  going  yourself?” 
asked  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

“ ^y  mother  loved  her  younger  son  the  best,”  said  George,  darkly. 

4 4 Besides,  with  the  enemy  invading  our  country,  it  was  my  duty,  as 
the  head  of  our  family,  to  go  on  the  campaign.  Had  I been  a Scotch- 
man twelve  years  ago,  I should  have  been  a — ” 

44  Hush,  sir ! or  I shall  be  more  angry  than  ever ! ” said  the  old 
lady,  with  a perfectly  pleased  face. 

George  s explanation  might  thus  appease  Madame  de  Bernstein,  an 
old  woman  whose  principles  we  fear  were  but  loose  : but  to  the  loyal 
heart  of  Sir  Miles  Warrington  and  his  lady,  the  young  man’s  conduct 
gave  a severe  blow  indeed  ! 44 1 should  have  thought,”  her  ladyship 

said,  44  from  my  sister  Esmond  Warrington’s  letter,  that  my  brother’s 
widow  was  a woman  of  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  that  she  had 
educated  her  sons  in  a becoming  manner.  But  what,  Sir  Miles,  what 
my  dear  Thomas  Claypool,  can  we  think  of  an  education  which  has 
resulted  so  lamentably  for  both  these  young  men  ?” 

44  The  elder  seems  to  know’  a power  of  Latin,  though,  and  speaks  the 
French  and  the  German  too.  I heard  him  with  the  Hanover  Envoy, 
at  the  Baroness’s  rout,”  says  Mr.  Claypool.  44  The  French  he  jabbered 
quite  easy : and  when  he  was  at  a loss  for  the  High  Dutch,  he  and 
the  envoy  began  in  Latin,  and  talked  away  till  all  the  room  stared.” 

44  It  is  not  language,  but  principles,  Thomas  Claypool ! ” exclaims 
the  virtuous  matron.  44  What  must  Mr.  Warrington’s  principles  be, 
when  he  could  reject  an  offer  made  him  by  his  Prince  ? Can  he  speak 
the  High  Dutch  ? So  much  the  more  ought  he  to  have  accepted  his 
Royal  Highness’s  condescension,  and  made  himself  useful  in  the  cam- 
paign ! Look  at  our  son,  look  at  Miles  ! ” 

44  Hold  up  thy  head,  Miley,  my  boy  ! ” says  Papa. 

44 1 trust,  Sir  Miles,  that  as  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
an  English  gentleman,  you  wrill  attend  his  Royal  Highness’s  levee 
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tremoreow,  and  say,  « -I,  an  ofa  W b»  ™d4,“  “ 
child,  we  would  have  taken  .t  though -%*' „ „gr 
« Faith,  Miley,  thou  wouldst  make  a good  litUe 

T>  « cVinnlflst  like  to  be  a little  soldier,  Miley  . 
says  Papa.  Shouldstliketo  °e  ought  to  be  ready  at  any 

“Anything,  sir,  anything,  a „ sovereign!”  cries  the 

moment  to  have  himself  cut  in  piece  comprehended  his 

matron,  pointing  to  the  boy  , w °>  us  , • the  midst  of 

to  the  c.jugd 

which  he  was  removed  by  wrowbj.  i ^ the  next  day>  and 

iTa81;^™'.  l.»  ml  duty',  which  the  Prince  deigned  » 

accept,  saying  : Miles  Warrington  would  ever 

“Nobody  ever  supposed  that  bir  iviues  iva  g 

refuse  any  place  offered  to  him.’  ted  everywhere  by  Lady 

*•  -<-  *-* » tta 
could  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Wamngtons. 

Accordingly,  when  this  worthy  coole  st* wiU 
with  a ghastly  commiseration,  sue  as  gomething  fatal  or  clumsy 

sometimes  extend  to  us  when  we  lawsuit  • when  wc  enter 

in  life  ; when  we  have  come  badly  out  of  our .tawsmt , ^ 

the  room  just  as  the  company  has  et  n , ’ in  tiie  commercial 

has  broke  ; or  we  for  our  sad  part  have  had  to  ilty  of 

columns  of  the  London  Gazette,  w^®“f^rtune>  who  does  not  know 

.hTtoTX’’ Who's. ’dear  relations  have  not  so  deplored  hire,  not 

d“  tattoo  Not  jours  ? 

scrapes  ; it  ,ou  have  never  sowea . > h.ndM of  bo^t  Jha, 

have  always  been  fortunate,  and  g > never  come 

neve,  reelred  in  y.ur  month,  and  a. ,.»P™d-  word  h»  never 

out  .(  it ; if  yon  h*«  "ever  «»«*  „„K  J0„r 

iT,  TiiT.  n“;r»d  it  is  no.  d.  re  that  the  Wc  is  ..reared 

“ £.  that  it  - just  en  Si,  MUes’a  part  re  »d  be 

civil  duties  which  than  hi.  nude 

nor  could  any  one  appla  lawver  of  reputation,  under 

Si,  Miles,  Who  mtredueed  re  • kwy.,^ 

whose  guidance  we  may  fan  y y g ^ 0f  her  SOn*s  course, 

Madam  Esmond  from  home  signified  her  app 

fully  agreeing  with  Sir  Miles  (to  whom  and  his  lady  she  beogeu 
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her  grateful  remembrances)  that  the  British  Constitution  was  the  envy 
of  the  world,  and  the  proper  object  of  every  English  gentleman's 
admiring  study.  The  chief  point  to  which  George's  mother  objected 
was  the  notion  that  Mr.  Warrington  should  have  to  sit  down  in  the 
Temple  dinner-hall,  and  cut  at  a shoulder  of  mutton,  and  drink  small- 
beer  out  of  tin  pannikins,  by  the  side  of  rough  students  who  wore 
gowns  like  the  parish-clerk.  George’s  loyal  younger  brother  shared  too 
this  repugnance.  Anything  was  good  enough  for  him,  Harry  said ; 
he  was  a younger  son,  and  prepared  to  rough  it ; but  George,  in  a 
gown,  and  dining  in  a mess  with  three  nobody’s  sons  off  dirty  pewter 
platters  ! Harry  never  could  relish  this  condescension  on  his  brother’s 
part,  or  fancy  George  in  his  proper  place  at  any  except  the  high  table  ; 
and  was  sorry  that  a plan  Madam  Esmond  hinted  at  in  her  letters  was 
not  feasible — viz.,  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Master  of 
the  Temple,  who  should  be  informed  that  Mr.  George  Warrington  was 
a gentleman  of  most  noble  birth,  and  of  great  property  in  America,  and 
ought  only  to  sit  with  the  very  best  company  in  the  Hall.  Rather  to 
Harry’s  discomfiture,  when  he  communicated  his  own  and  his  mother’s 
ideas  to  the  gentlemen’s  new  coffee-house  friend  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr. 
Spencer  received  the  proposal  with  roars  of  laughter ; and  I cannot 
learn,  from  the  Warrington  papers,  that  any  application  was  made  to 
the  Master  of  the  Temple  on  this  subject.  Besides  his  literary  and 
historical  pursuits,  which  were  those  he  most  especially  loved,  Mr. 
Warrington  studied  the  laws  of  his  country,  attended  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  where  he  heard  a Henley,  a Pratt,  a Murray,  and  those 
other  great  famous  schools  of  eloquence  and  patriotism,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament. 

Gradually  Mr.  Warrington  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  House  and  the  Bar ; who,  when  they  came  to  know 
him,  spoke  of  him  as  a young  gentleman  of  good  parts  and  good  breed- 
ing, and  in  terms  so  generally  complimentary,  that  his  good  uncle’s  heart 
relented  towards  him,  and  Dora  and  Flora  began  once  more  to  smile 
upon  him.  This  reconciliation  dated  from  the  time  when  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke,  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  French,  in  the 
affair  of  Hastenbeck,  concluded  the  famous  capitulation  with  the  French, 
which  his  Majesty  George  II.  refused  to  ratify.  His  Royal  Highness,  as 
’tis  well  known,  flung  up  his  commissions  after  this  disgrace,  laid  down 
his  commander’s  baton — which,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  had  not 
wielded  with  much  luck  or  dexterity — and  never  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  armies  or  in  public  life.  The  stout  warrior  would  not  allow  a 
word  of  complaint  against  his  father  and  sovereign  to  escape  his  lips  ; 
but,  as  he  retired  with  his  wounded  honour,  and  as  he  would  have  no 
interest  or  authority  more,  nor  any  places  to  give,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  Sir  Miles  Warrington’s  anger  against  his  nephew  diminished  as 
his  respect  for  his  Royal  Highness  diminished. 

As  our  two  gentlemen  were  walking  in  St.  James’s  Park,  one  day, 
with  their  friend  Mr.  Lambert,  they  met  his  Royal  Highness  in  plain 
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clothes  and  without  a star,  and  made  profound  bows  to  the  Prince, 
who  was  pleased  to  stop  and  speak  to  them. 

He  asked  Mr.  Lambert  how  he  liked  my  Lord  Ligonier,  his  new 
chief  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  new  duties  there  in  which  he 
was  engaged  ? And,  recognising  the  young  men,  with  that  fidelity 
of  memory  for  which  his  Eoyal  race  hath  ever  been  remarkable, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Warrington  :1 

“ You  did  well,  sir,  not  to  come  with  me  when  I asked  you  in  the 
spring.” 

“ I was  sorry,  then,  sir,”  Mr.  Warrington  said,  making  a very  low 
reverence,  “ but  I am  more  sorry  now.” 

On  which  the  Prince  said,  “ Thank  you,  sir,”  and,  touching  his  hat, 
walked  away.  And  the  circumstances  of  this  interview,  and  the  dis- 
course which  passed  at  it,  being  related  to  Mrs.  Esmond  Warrington 
in  a letter  from  her  younger  son,  created  so  deep  an  impression  in  that 
lady’s  mind,  that  she  narrated  the  anecdote  many  hundreds  of  times 
until  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances  knew  and,  perhaps,  were 
tired  of  it. 

Our  gentlemen  went  through  the  Park,  and  so  towards  the  Strand, 
where  they  had  business.  And  Mr.  Lambert,  pointing  to  the  lion  on 
the  top  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  house  at  Charing  Cross, 
says : — 

“ Harry  Warrington  ! your  brother  is  like  yonder  lion.” 

“ Because  he  is  as  brave  as  one,”  says  Harry. 

“ Because  I respect  virgins  ! ” says  George,  laughing. 

“ Because  you  are  a stupid  lion.  Because  you  turn  your  back  on 
the  East,  and  absolutely  salute  the  setting  sun.  Why,  child,  what 
earthly  good  can  you  get  by  being  civil  to  a man  in  hopeless  dudgeon 
and  disgrace  ? Your  uncle  will  be  more  angry  with  you  than  ever — 
and  so  am  I,  sir.”  But  Mr.  Lambert  was  always  laughing  in  his 
waggish  way,  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  look  the  least  angry. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ARM  A VIRUMQUE. 

NDEED,  if  Harry  Warrington 
had  a passion  for  military  pur- 
suits and  studies,  there  was 
enough  of  war  stirring  in  Europe, 
and  enough  talk  in  all  societies 
which  he  frequented  in  Lon- 
don, to  excite  and  inflame  him. 
Though  our  own  gracious  Prince 
of  the  house  of  Hanover  had 
been  beaten,  the  Protestant  Hero, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  was  filling 
the  world  with  his  glory,  and 
winning  those  astonishing  vic- 
tories in  which  I deem  it  fortu- 
nate on  my  own  account  that 
my  poor  Harry  took  no  part; 
for  then  his  veracious  biographer 
would  have  had  to  narrate 
battles  the  description  whereof 
has  been  undertaken  by  another 
pen.  I am  glad,  I say,  that 
Harry  Warrington  was  not  at 
Rossbach  on  that  famous  Gunpowder  Fete-day,  on  the  5th  of  November,  in 
the  year  1757  ; nor  at  that  tremendous  slaughtering-match  of  Leuthen, 
which  the  Prussian  king  played  a month  afterwards ; for  these  pro- 
digious actions  will  presently  be  narrated  in  other  volumes,  whic 
and  all  the  world  are  eager  to  behold.  Would  you  have  this  history 
compete  with  yonder  book?  Could  my  jaunty,  yellow  park-pliaeton 
run  counter  to  that  grim  chariot  of  thundering  war?  Could  my  meek 
little  jog-trot  Pegasus  meet  the  shock  of  yon  steed  of  foaming  bit  and 
flaming  nostril  ? Dear,  kind  reader  (with  whom  I love  to  talk  from 
time  to  time,  stepping  down  from  the  stage  where  our  figures  are  per- 
forming, attired  in  the  habits  and  using  the  parlance  of  past  ages), 
my  kind,  patient  reader ! it  is  a mercy  for  both  of  us  that  Harry 
Warrington  did  not  follow  the  King  of  the  Borussians,  as  he  was 
minded  to  do,  for  then  I should  have  had  to  describe  battles  which 
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Carlyle  is  going  to  paint ; and  I don’t  wish  you  should  make  odious 
comparisons  between  me  and  that  master. 

Harry  Warrington  not  only  did  not  join  the  King  of  the  Borussians, 
but  he  pined  and  chafed  at  not  going.  He  led  a sulky  useless  life, 
that  is  the  fact.  He  dangled  about  the  military  coffee-houses.  He  did 
not  care  for  reading  anything  save  a newspaper.  His  turn  was  not 
literary . He  even  thought  novels  were  stupid  ; and,  as  for  the  ladies 
crying  their  eyes  out  over  Mr.  Richardson,  he  could  not  imagine  how 
they  could  be  moved  by  any  such  nonsense.  He  used  to  laugh  in  a 
very  hearty  jolly  way,  but  a little  late,  and  some  time  after  the  joke 
was  over.  Pray,  why  should  all  gentlemen  have  a literary  turn  ? And 
do  we  like  some  of  our  friends  the  worse  because  they  never  turned  a 
couplet  in  their  lives  ? Ruined,  perforce  idle,  dependent  on  his  brother 
for  supplies,  if  he  read  a book  falling  asleep  over  it,  with  no  fitting 
work  for  his  great  strong  hands  to  do — how  lucky  it  is  that  he  did 
not  get  into  more  trouble.  Why,  in  the  case  of  Achilles  himself,  when 
he  was  sent  by  his  mamma  to  the  court  of  King  Whatd’yecallem  in 
order  to  be  put  out  of  harm’s  reach,  what  happened  to  him  amongst  a 
parcel  of  women  with  whom  he  was  made  to  idle  his  life  away  ? And 
how  did  Pyrrhus  come  into  the  world  ? A powerful  mettlesome  young 
Achilles  ought  not  to  be  leading-stringed  by  women  too  much  ; is  out  of 
his  place  dawdling  by  distaffs  or  handing  coffee-cups  ; and  when  he  is 
not  fighting,  depend  on  it,  is  likely  to  fall  into  much  worse  mischief. 

Those  soft-hearted  women,  the  two  elder  ladies  of  the  Lambert 
family,  with  whom  he  mainly  consorted,  had  an  untiring  pity  and  kind- 
ness for  Harry,  such  as  women  only — and  only  a few  of  those — can 
give.  If  a man  is  in  grief,  who  cheers  him  ; in  trouble,  who  consoles 
him ; in  wrath,  who  soothes  him  ; in  joy,  who  makes  him  doubly  happy; 
in  prosperity,  who  rejoices ; in  disgrace,  who  backs  him  against  the 
world,  and  dresses  with  gentle  unguents  and  warm  poultices  the  rank- 
ling wounds  made  by  the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune  ? 
Who  but  woman,  if  you  please  ? You  who  are  ill  and  sore  from  the 
buffets  of  Fate,  have  you  one  or  two  of  these  sweet  physicians?  Return 
thanks  to  the  gods  that  they  have  left  you  so  much  of  consolation. 
What  gentleman  is  not  more  or  less  a Prometheus  ? Wlio  has  not  his 
rock  (ai,  ai),  his  chain  (ea,  ea),  and  his  liver  in  a deuce  of  a condition  ? 
But  the  sea-nymphs  come — the  gentle,  the  sympathising  ; they  kiss  our 
writhing  feet ; they  moisten  our  parched  lips  with  their  tears  ; they  do 
their  blessed  best  to  console  us  Titans ; they  don’t  turn  their  backs 
upon  us  after  our  overthrow. 

Now  Theo  and  her  mother  were  full  of  pity  for  Harry  ; but  Hetty’s 
heart  was  rather  hard  and  seemingly  savage  towards  him.  She  chafed 
that  his  position  was  not  more  glorious ; she  was  angry  that  he  was 
still  dependent  and  idle.  The  whole  'world  was  in  arms,  and  could  he 
not  carry  a musket  ? Jt  was  harvest  time,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  reapers  were  out  with  their  flashing  sickles  ; could  he  not  use  his, 
and  cut  down  his  sheaf  or  two  of  glory  ? 
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“ Why,  how  savage  the  little  tiling  is  with  him  !”  says  Papa,  after  a 
scene  in  which,  according  to  her  word,  Miss  Hetty  had  been  firing 
little  shots  into  that  quivering  target  which  came  and  set  itself  up  in 
Mrs.  Lambert’s  drawing-room  every  day. 

“ Her  conduct  is  perfectly  abominable!”  cries  Mamma;  “she  deserves 
to  be  whipped,  and  sent  to  bed.” 

“ Perhaps,  Mother,  it  is  because  she  likes  him  better  than  any  of  us 
do,”  says  Tlieo,  " and  it  is  for  his  sake  that  Hetty  is  angry.  If  I were 
fond  of — of  some  one,  I should  like  to  be  able  to  admire  and  respect 
him  always — to  think  everything  he  did  right — and  my  gentleman 
better  than  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  world  ! ” 

“ The  truth  is,  my  dear,”  answers  Mrs.  Lambert,  “ that  your  father 
is  so  much  better  than  all  the  world,  he  has  spoiled  us.  Did  you  ever 
see  any  one  to  compare  with  him  ? ” 

“ Very  few,  indeed,”  owns  Theo,  with  a blush. 

“ Very  few.  Who  is  so  good  tempered  ? ” 

“ I think  nobody,  Mamma,”  Theo  acknowledges. 

“ Or  so  brave  ?” 

“ Why,  I daresay  Mr.  Wolfe,  or  Harry,  or  Mr.  George,  are  very 
brave.” 

“ Or  so  learned  and  witty?” 

“lam  sure  Mr.  George  seems  very  learned,  and  witty  too,  in  his 
way,”  says  Theo  ; “ and  his  manners  are  very  fine — you  own  they  are. 
Madame  de  Bernstein  says  they  are,  and  she  hath  seen  the  world. 
Indeed,  Mr.  George  has  a lofty  way  with  him,  which  I don’t  see  in 
other  people  ; and,  in  reading  books,  I find  he  chooses  the  fine  noble 
things  always,  and  loves  them  in  spite  of  all  his  satire.  He  certainly 
is  of  a satirical  turn,  but  then  he  is  only  bitter  against  mean  things 
and  people.  No  gentleman  hath  a more  tender  heart  I am  sure  ; and 
but  yesterday,  after  he  had  been  talking  so  bitterly  as  you  said,  I hap- 
pened to  look  out  of  window,  and  saw  him  stop  and  treat  a whole  crowd 
of  little  children  to  apples  at  the  stall  at  the  comer.  And  the  day 
before  yesterday,  when  he  was  coming  and  brought  me  the  Moliere,  he 
stopped  and  gave  money  to  a beggar,  and  how  charmingly,  sure,  he  reads 
the  French  ! I agree  with  him  though  about  Tartuffe,  though  ’tis  so 
wonderfully  clever  and  lively,  that  a mere  villain  and  hypocrite  is  a 
figure  too  mean  to  be  made  the  chief  of  a great  piece.  Iago,  Mr. 
George  said,  is  near  as  great  a villain ; but  then  he  is  not  the  first 
character  of  the  tragedy,  which  is  Othello,  with  his  noble  weakness. 
But  what  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  Moliere  represents — so  Mr.  George 
thinks — and — but  0,  I don’t  dare  to  repeat  the  verses  after  him” 

“ But  you  know  them  by  heart,  my  dear  ?”  asks  Mrs.  Lambert. 

And  Theo  replies,  “ 0 yes,  Mamma ! I know  them  by  ...  . 
Nonsense ! ” 

I here  fancy  osculations,  palpitations,  and  exit  Miss  Theo,  blushing 
like  a rose.  Why  had  she  stopped  in  her  sentence  ? Because  Mamma 
was  looking  at  her  so  oddly.  And  why  was  Mamma  looking  at  her  so 
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oddly  ? And  why  had  she  looked  after  Mr.  George,  when  he  was  going 
away,  and  looked  for  him  when  he  was  coming  ? Ah,  and  why  do 
cheeks  blush,  and  why  do  roses  bloom  ? Old  Time  is  still  a-flying. 
Old  spring  and  bud  time ; old  summer  and  bloom  time ; old  autumn 
and  seed  time  ; old  winter-time  ,when  the  cracking,  shivering  old  tree- 
tops  are  bald  or  covered  with  snow. 

A few  minutes  after  George  arrived,  Theo  would  come  down  stairs 
with  a fluttering  heart,  may  be,  and  a sweet  nosegay  in  her  cheeks,  just 
culled,  as  it  were,  fresh  in  his  honour ; and  I suppose  she  must  have 
been  constantly  at  that  window  which  commanded  the  street,  and 
whence  she  could  espy  his  generosity  to  the  sweep,  or  his  purchases 
from  the  apple-woman.  But  if  it  was  Harry  who  knocked,  she 
remained  in  her  own  apartment  with  her  work  or  her  books,  sending 
her  sister  to  receive  the  young  gentleman,  or  her  brothers  when  the 
elder  was  at  home  from  college,  or  Doctor  Crusius  from  the  Chartreux 
gave  the  younger  leave  to  go  home.  And  what  good  eyes  Theo  must 
have  had — and  often  in  the  evening,  too — to  note  the  difference  between 
Harry’s  yellow  hair  and  George’s  dark  locks, — and  between  their  figures, 
though  they  were  so  like  that  people  continually  were  mistaking  one 
for  the  other  brother.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Theo  never  mistook  one 
or  t’other ; and  that  Hetty,  for  her  part,  was  not  in  the  least  excited, 
or  rude,  or  pert,  when  she  found  the  black-haired  gentleman  in  her 
mother’s  drawing-room. 

Our  friends  could  come  when  they  liked  to  Mr.  Lambert’s  house, 
and  stay  as  long  as  they  chose ; and,  one  day,  he  of  the  golden  locks 
was  sitting  on  a couch  there,  in  an  attitude  of  more  than  ordinary 
idleness  and  despondency,  when  who  should  come  down  to  him  but 
Miss  Hetty  ? I say  it  was  a most  curious  thing  (though  the  girls 
would  have  gone  to  the  rack  rather  than  own  any  collusion),  that 
when  Harry  called,  Hetty  appeared ; when  George  arrived,  Theo  some- 
how came ; and  so,  according  to  the  usual  dispensation,  it  was 
Miss  Lambert,  junior,  who  now  arrived  to  entertain  the  younger 
Virginian. 

After  usual  ceremonies  and  compliments  we  may  imagine  that  the 
lady  says  to  the  gentleman  : 

" And  pray,  sir,  what  makes  your  honour  look  so  glum  this 
morning  ? ” 

“ Ah,  Hetty ! ” says  he.  “ I have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  look  glum. 
I remember  when  we  were  boys — and  I a rare  idle  one,  you  may  be 
sure — I would  always  be  asking  my  tutor  for  a holiday,  which  I would 
pass  very  likely  swinging  on  a gate,  or  making  ducks  and  drakes 
over  the  pond,  and  those  do-nothing  days  were  always  the  most 
melancholy.  What  have  I got  to  do  now  from  morning  till  night?  ” 

“ Breakfast,  walk — dinner,  walk — tea,  supper,  I suppose  ; and  a pipe 
of  your  Virginia,”  says  Miss  Hetty,  tossing  her  head. 

“ I tell  you  what,  when  I went  back  with  Charley  to  the  Chartreux, 
t’other  night,  I had  a mind  to  say  to  the  master,  * Teach  me,  sir.  Here’s 
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a boy  knows  a deal  more  Latin  and  Greek,  at  thirteen,  than  I do,  who 
am  ten  years  older.  I have  nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night, 
and  I might  as  well  go  to  my  books  again,  and  see  if  I can  repair  my 
idleness  as  a boy/  Why  do  you  laugh,  Hetty  ? ” 

“ I laugh  to  fancy  you  at  the  head  of  a class,  and  called  up  by 
the  master ! ” cries  Hetty. 

“ I shouldn’t  be  at  the  head  of  the  class,”  Harry  says,  humbly. 
“ George  might  be  at  the  head  of  any  class,  but  I am  not  a book-man, 
you  see  ; and  when  I was  young  neglected  myself,  and  was  very  idle. 
We  would  not  let  our  tutors  cane  us  much  at  home,  but,  if  we  had,  it 
might  have  done  me  good.” 

Hetty  drubbed  with  her  little  foot,  and  looked  at  the  young  man 
sitting  before  her, — strong,  idle,  melancholy. 

“ Upon  my  word,  it  might  do  you  good  now  ! ” she  was  minded  to 
say.  “ What  does  Tom  say  about  the  caning  at  school  ? Does  his  account 
of  it  set  you  longing  for  it,  pray  ? ” she  asked. 

“ His  account  of  his  school,”  Harry  answered  simply,  “ makes  me  see 
that  I have  been  idle  when  I ought  to  have  worked,  and  that  I have 
not  a genius  for  books,  and  for  what  am  I good  ? Only  to  spend  my 
patrimony  when  I come  abroad,  or  to  lounge  at  coffee-houses  or  race- 
courses, or  to  gallop  behind  dogs  when  I am  at  home.  I am  good  for 
nothing,  I am.” 

“ What,  such  a great,  brave,  strong  fellow  as  you  good  for  nothing  ? ” 
cries  Het.  “ I would  not  confess  as  much  to  any  'woman,  if  I were 
twice  as  good  for  nothing  ! ” 

“ What  am  I to  do  ? I ask  for  leave  to  go  into  the  army,  and 
Madam  Esmond  does  not  answer  me.  ’Tis  the  only  thing  I am  fit 
for.  I have  no  money  to  buy.  Having  spent  all  my  own,  and  so 
much  of  my  brother’s,  I cannot  and  won’t  ask  for  more.  If  my 
mother  would  but  send  me  to  the  army,  you  know  I would  jump 
to  go.” 

“ Eh  ! A gentleman  of  spirit  does  not  want  a woman  to  buckle 
his  sword  on  for  him  or  to  clean  his  firelock ! What  was  that  our 
Papa  told  us  of  the  young  gentleman  at  court  yesterday  ? — Sir  John 
Armytage ” 

“Sir  John  Armytage?  I used  to  know  him  when  I frequented 
White’s  and  the  club-houses — a fine,  noble  young  gentleman,  of  a great 
estate  in  the  North.” 

“ And  engaged  to  be  married  to  a famous  beauty,  too — Miss  Howe, 
my  Lord  Howe’s  sister — but  that,  I suppose,  is  not  an  obstacle  to 
gentlemen  ? ” 

“ An  obstacle  to  what  ? ” asks  the  gentleman. 

“ An  obstacle  to  glory  ! ” says  Miss  Hetty.  “ I think  no  woman  of 
spirit  would  say  * Stay  ! ’ though  she  adored  her  lover  ever  so  much, 
when  his  country  said  * Go ! ’ Sir  John  had  volunteered  for  the  expedition 
which  is  preparing,  and  being  at  court  yesterday  his  Majesty  asked  him 
when  he  would  be  ready  to  go  ? ‘ To-morrow,  please  your  Majesty,’ 
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replies  Sir  John,  and  the  king  said,  that  was  a soldier’s  answer.  My 
father  himself  is  longing  to  go,  though  he  has  Mamma  and  all  us  brats 
at  home.  O dear,  O dear ! Why  wasn’t  I a man  myself  ? Both  my 
brothers  are  for  the  Church ; but,  as  for  me,  I know  I should  have 
made  a famous  little  soldier ! ” And,  so  speaking,  this  young  person 
strode  about  the  room,  wearing  a most  courageous  military  aspect,  and 
looking  as  bold  as  Joan  of  Arc. 

Harry  beheld  her  with  a tender  admiration.  “ I think,”  says  he, 
“ 1 would  hardly  like  to  see  a musket  on  that  little  shoulder,  nor 
a wound  on  that  pretty  face,  Hetty.” 

“ Wounds  ! who  fears  wounds  ?”  cries  the  little  maid.  “ Muskets  ? 
If  I could  carry  one,  I would  use  it.  You  men  fancy  that  we  women 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  puddings  or  stitch  samplers.  Why 
wasn’t  I a man,  I say.  George  was  reading  to  us  yesterday  out  of 
Tasso  — look,  here  it  is,  and  I thought  the  verses  applied  to  me. 
See  ! Here  is  the  book,  with  the  mark  in  it  where  we  left  off.” 

“ With  the  mark  in  it  ? ” says  Harry  dutifully. 

“ Yes  ! it  is  about  a woman  who  is  disappointed  because — because 
her  brother  does  not  go  to  war,  and  she  says  of  herself — 

“ * Alas  ! why  did  not  Heaven  these  members  frail 
With  lively  force  and  vigour  strengthen,  so 
That  I this  silken  gown  . . .’  ” 

“ Silken  gown  ? ” says  downright  Harry,  with  a look  of  inquiry. 

" Well,  sir,  I know  ’tis  but  Calimanco ; — but  so  it  is  in  the 
book — 

11  ‘ . . . this  silken  gown  and  slender  veil 
Might  for  a breastplate  and  a helm  forego  ; 

Then  should  not  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  hail, 

Nor  storms  that  fall,  nor  blust’ring  winds  that  blow, 

Withhold  me  ; but  I would,  both  day  and  night, 

In  pitched  field  or  private  combat,  fight — * 

“ Fight  ? Yes,  that  I would ! Why  are  both  my  brothers  to  be 
parsons,  I say  ? One  of  my  Papa’s  children  ought  to  be  a soldier  ! ” 

Harry  laughed,  a very  gentle,  kind  laugh,  as  he  looked  at  her.  He 
felt  that  he  would  not  like  much  to  hit  such  a tender  little  warrior  as 
that. 

“ Why,  says  he,  holding  a finger  out,  “ I think  here  is  a finger  nigh 
as  big  as  your  arm.  How  would  you  stand  up  before  a great,  strong 
man?  I should  like  to  see  a man  try  and  injure  you,  though;  I 
should  just  like  to  see  him  ! You  little,  delicate,  tender  creature ! 
Do  you  suppose  any  scoundrel  would  dare  to  do  anything  unkind  to 
you  ? ” And,  excited  by  this  flight  of  his  imagination,  Harry  fell  to 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  too,  chafing  at  the  idea  of  any 
rogue  of  a Frenchman  daring  to  be  rude  to  Miss  Hester  Lambert. 

It  was  a belief  in  this  silent  courage  of  his  which  subjugated  Hetty, 
and  this  quality  which  she  supposed  him  to  possess,  which  caused  her 
specially  to  admire  him.  Miss  Hetty  was  no  more  bold,  in  reality,  than 
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Madam  Erminia,  whose  speech  she  had  been  readiug  out  of  the  book, 
and  about  whom  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  never  heard  one  single  word. 
He  may  have  been  in  the  room  when  brother  George  was  reading  his 
poetry  out  to  the  ladies,  but  his  thoughts  were  busy  with  his  own 
affairs,  and  he  was  entirely  bewildered  with  your  Clotildas  and  Erminias, 
and  giants,  and  enchanters,  and  nonsense.  No,  Miss  Hetty,  I say 
and  believe,  had  nothing  of  the  virago  in  her  composition ; else,  no 
doubt,  she  would  have  taken  a fancy  to  a soft  young  fellow  with  a 
literary  turn,  or  a genius  for  playing  the  flute,  according  to  the 
laws  of  contrast  and  nature  provided  in  those  cases ; and  who  has 
not  heard  how  great,  strong  men  have  an  affinity  for  frail,  tender 
little  women  ; how  tender  little  women  are  attracted  by  great,  honest, 
strong  men ; and  how  your  burly  heroes  and  champions  of  war  are 
constantly  henpecked  ? If  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  falls  in  love  with 
a woman  who  is  like  Miss  Lambert  in  disposition,  and  if  he  marries 
her — without  being  conjurors,  I think  we  may  all  see  what  the  end 
will  be. 

So,  whilst  Hetty  was  firing  her  little  sarcasms  into  Harry,  he  for  a 
while  scarcely  felt  that  they  were  stinging  him,  and  let  her  shoot  on 
without  so  much  as  taking  the  trouble  to  shake  the  little  arrows  out  of 
his  hide.  Did  she  mean  by  her  sneers  and  inuendos  to  rouse  him  into 
action  ? He  was  too  magnanimous  to  understand  such  small  hints. 
Did  she  mean  to  shame  him  by  saying  that  she,  a weak  woman,  would 
don  the  casque  and  breast-plate  ? The  simple  fellow  either  melted 
at  the  idea  of  her  being  in  danger,  or  at  the  notion  of  her  fighting 
fell  a-laughiug. 

“ Pray  wiiat  is  the  use  of  having  a strong  hand  if  you  only  use  it  to 
hold  a skein  of  silk  for  my  mother  ? ” cries  Miss  Hester  ; ‘‘and  what  is 
the  good  of  being  ever  so  strong  in  a draw  ing-room  ? Nobody  wants 
you  to  throw  anybody  out  of  window,  Harry  ! A strong  man,  indeed  ! 
I suppose  there’s  a stronger  at  Bartholomew  Fair.  James  Wolfe  is  not 
a strong  man.  He  seems  quite  weakly  and  ill.  When  he  was  here 
last  he  was  coughing  the  wThole  time,  and  as  pale  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.” 

“ I never  could  understand  why  a man  should  be  frightened  at  a 
ghost,”  says  Harry. 

“ Pray,  have  you  seen  one,  sir  ?”  asks  the  pert  young  lady. 

“ No.  I thought  J did  once  at  home — when  we  were  boys  ; but  it 
was  only  Nathan  in  his  night-shirt ; but  I wasn’t  frightened  when  I 
thought  he  was  a ghost.  I believe  there’s  no  such  things.  Our  nurses 
tell  a pack  of  lies  about  ’em,”  says  Harry,  gravely.  “ George  was  a 
little  frightened ; but  then  he’s ” Here  he  paused. 

“ Then  George  is  what  ? ” asked  Hetty. 

“ George  is  different  from  me,  that’s  all.  Our  mother’s  a bold  woman 
as  ever  you  saw,  but  she  screams  at  seeing  a mouse — always  does 
— can’t  help  it.  It’s  her  nature.  So,  you  see,  perhaps  my  brother 
can’t  bear  ghosts.  I don’t  mind  ’em.” 
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44  George  always  says,  you  would  have  made  a better  soldier 
tlian  lie.” 

“ So  I think  I should,  if  I had  been  allowed  to  try.  But  he  can  do 
a thousand  things  better  than  me,  or  anybody  else  in  the  world.  Why 
didn't  he  let  me  volunteer  on  Braddock’s  expedition  ? I might  have 
got  knocked  on  the  head,  and  then  I should  have  been  pretty  much  as 
useful  as  I am  now,  and  then  I shouldn’t  have  ruined  myself,  and 
brought  people  to  point  at  me  and  say  that  I had  disgraced  the  name 
of  Warrington.  Why  mayn’t  I go  on  this  expedition,  and  volunteer 
like  Sir  John  Armitage  ? 0 Hetty  ! I’m  a miserable  fellow — that’s 

what  I am,”  and  the  miserable  fellow  paced  the  room  at  double  quick 
time.  “ I wish  I had  never  come  to  Europe,”  he  groaned  out. 

44  What  a compliment  to  us ! Thank  you,  Harry  ! ” but  presently, 
on  an  appealing  look  from  the  gentleman,  she  added,  44  Are  you — are 
you  thinking  of  going  home  ? ” 

“ And  have  all  Virginia  jeering  at  me ! There’s  not  a gentleman 
there  that  wouldn’t,  except  one,  and  him  my  mother  doesn’t  like.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  go  home  now,  I think.  You  don’t  know 
my  mother,  Hetty.  I ain’t  afraid  of  most  things ; but,  somehow, 

I am  of  her.  What  shall  I say  to  her,  when  she  says,  1 Harry,  t 
where’s  your  patrimony  ? ’ 4 Spent,  Mother,*  I shall  have  to  say. 

4 What  have  you  done  with  it  ? ’ 4 Wasted  it.  Mother,  and  went  to 

prison  after.*  4 Who  took  you  out  of  prison  ? * 4 Brother  George, 

Ma’am,  he  took  me  out  of  prison ; and  now  I’m  come  back,  having 
done  no  good  for  myself,  with  no  profession,  no  prospects,  no  nothing 
— only  to  look  after  negroes,  and  be  scolded  at  home ; or  to  go  to 
sleep  at  sermons ; or  to  play  at  cards,  and  drink,  and  fight  cocks  at 
the  taverns  about.’  How  can  I look  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  in 
the  face  ? I’m  ashamed  to  go  home  in  this  way,  I say.  I must  and 
will  do  something ! What  shall  I do,  Hetty  ? Ah ! what  shall 
I do?** 

44  Do  ? What  did  Mr.  Wolfe  do  at  Louisbourg  ? Ill  as  he  was,  and 
in  love  as  we  knew  him  to  be,  he  didn’t  stop  to  be  nursed  by  his 
mother,  Harry,  or  to  dawdle  with  his  sweetheart.  He  went  on  the  King’s 
service,  and  hath  come  back  covered  with  honour.  If  there  is  to  be 
another  great  campaign  in  America,  Papa  says  he  is  sure  of  a great 
command.” 

44 1 wish  he  would  take  me  with  him,  and  that  a ball  would  knock 
me  on  the  head  and  finish  me,”  groaned  Harry.  44  You  speak  to  me, 
Hetty,  as  though  it  were  my  fault  that  I am  not  in  the  army,  when 
you  know  I would  give — give,  forsooth,  what  have  I to  give  ? — yes  ! 
my  life  to  go  on  service  ! ” 

44  Life  indeed ! ’*  says  Miss  Hetty,  with  a shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

44  You  don’t  seem  to  think  that  of  much  value,  Hetty,”  remarked 
Harry,  sadly.  4t  No  more  it  is — to  anybody.  I’m  a poor  useless 
fellow.  I’m  not  even  free  to  throw  it  away  as  I would  like,  being  under 
orders  here  and  at  home.” 
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“ Orders  indeed  ! Why  under  orders  ?”  cries  Miss  Hetty.  “ Aren't 
you  tall  enough,  and  old  enough,  to  act  for  yourself,  and  must  you  have 
George  for  a master  here,  and  your  mother  for  a schoolmistress  at 
home  ? If  I were  a man,  I would  do  something  famous  before  I was 
two-and- twenty  years  old,  that  I would  ! I would  have  the  world 
speak  of  me.  I wouldn’t  dawdle  at  apron-strings.  I wouldn’t  curse 
my  fortune — I’d  make  it.  I vow  and  declare  I would!” 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Harry  began  to  wince  at  the  words  of  his 
young  lecturer. 

“ No  negro  on  our  estate  is  more  a slave  than  J am,  Hetty,”  he  said, 
turning  very  red  as  he  addressed  her ; “ but  then,  Miss  Lambert,  we 
don’t  reproach  the  poor  fellow  for  not  being  free.  That  isn’t  generous. 
At  least,  that  isn’t  the  way  I understand  honour.  Perhaps  with 
women  it’s  different,  or  I may  be  wrong,  and  have  no  right  to  be  hurt 
at  a young  girl  telling  me  what  my  faults  are.  Perhaps  my  faults  are 
not  my  faults — only  my  cursed  luck.  You  have  been  talking  ever  so 
long  about  this  gentleman  volunteering,  and  that  man  winning  glory, 
and  cracking  up  their  courage  as  if  I had  none  of  my  own.  I suppose, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  I’m  as  well  provided  as  other  gentlemen. 
I don’t  brag  : but  I’m  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  nor  of  Sir  John  Army- 
tage,  nor  of  anybody  else  that  ever  I saw.  How  can  I buy  a commis- 
sion when  I’ve  spent  my  last  shilling,  or  ask  my  brother  for  more  who 
has  already  halved  with  me?  A gentleman  of  my  rank  can’t  go  a 
common  soldier — else,  by  Jupiter,  I would  ! And  if  a ball  finished  me, 
I suppose  Miss  Hetty  Lambert  wouldn’t  be  very  sorry.  It  isn’t  kind, 
Hetty — I didn’t  think  it  of  you.” 

“ What  is  it  I have  said  ?”  asks  the  young  lad}'.  “ I have  only  said 
Sir  John  Armytage  has  volunteered,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  has  covered  himself 
with  honour,  and  you  begin  to  scold  me  ! How  can  I help  it  if  Mr. 
Wolfe  is  brave  and  famous  ? Is  that  any  reason  you  should  be  angry, 
pray  ?” 

“ I didn’t  say  angry,”  said  Harry,  gravely.  “ I said  I was  hurt.” 

“ 0,  indeed ! I thought  such  a little  creature  as  I am  couldn’t  hurt 
anybody!  I’m  sure  ’tis  mighty  complimentary  to  me  to  say  that 
a young  lady  whose  arm  is  no  bigger  than  your  little  finger  can  hurt 
such  a great  strong  man  as  you  ! ” 

“ I scarce  thought  you  would  try,  Hetty,”  the  young  man  said. 
“ You  see,  I’m  not  used  to  this  kind  of  welcome  in  this  house.” 

“ What  is  it,  my  poor  boy  ? ” asks  kind  Mrs.  Lambert,  looking  in 
at  the  door  at  this  juncture,  and  finding  the  youth  with  a very  woe- 
wom  countenance. 

“ 0 we  have  heard  the  story  before,  Mamma  ! ” says  Hetty,  hurriedly. 
“ Harry  is  making  his  old  complaint  of  having  nothing  to  do.  And 
he  is  quite  unhappy ; and  he  is  telling  us  so  over  and  over  again, 
that’s  all.” 

“ So  are  you  hungiy  over  and  over  again,  my  dear ! Is  that  a 
reason  why  your  Papa  and  I should  leave  off  giving  you  dinner  ? ” 
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cries  Mamma,  with  some  emotion.  “ Will  you  stay  and  have  ours, 
Harry  ? Tis  just  three  o’clock  ! ” Harry  agreed  to  stay,  after  a few 
faint  negations.  “ My  husband  dines  abroad.  We  are  but  three 
women,  so  you  will  have  a dull  dinner,”  remarks  Mrs.  Lambert. 

“ We  shall  have  a gentleman  to  enliven  us,  Mamma,  I dare  say  ! ” 
says  Madam  Pert,  and  then  looked  in  Mamma’s  face  with  that  admi- 
rable gaze  of  blank  innocence  which  Madam  Pert  knows  how  to  assume 
when  she  has  been  specially  and  successfully  wicked. 

When  the  dinner  appeared  Miss  Hetty  came  down  stairs,  and  was 
exceedingly  chatty,  lively,  and  entertaining.  Theo  did  not  know  that 
any  little  difference  had  occurred  (such,  alas,  my  Christian  friends,  will 
happen  in  the  most  charming  families),  did  not  know,  I say,  that  any- 
thing had  happened  until  Hetty’s  uncommon  sprightliness  and  gaiety 
roused  her  suspicions.  Hetty  would  start  a dozen  subjects  of  con- 
versation— the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  news  from  America  ; the  last 
masquerade,  and  the  highwayman  shot  near  Barnet ; and  when  her 
sister,  admiring  this  volubility,  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  with  her 
eyes,— 

“ 0,  my  dear,  you  need  not  nod  and  wink  at  me  ! ” cries  Hetty. 
“Mamma  asked  Harry  on  purpose  to  enliven  us,  and  I am  talking  until 
he  begins, — just  like  the  fiddles  at  the  playhouse,  you  know,  Hetty  ! 
First  the  fiddles.  Then  the  play.  Pray  begin,  Harry  ! ” 

“ Hester  ! ” cries  Mamma. 

“ I merely  asked  Harry  to  entertain  us.  You  said  yourself,  Mother, 
that  we  were  only  three  women,  and  the  dinner  would  be  dull  for  a 
gentleman ; unless,  indeed,  he  chose  to  be  very  lively.” 

“ I’m  not  that  on  most  days — and,  Heaven  knows,  on  this  day  less 
than  most,”  says  poor  Harry. 

“ Why  on  this  day  less  than  another  ? Tuesday  is  as  good  a day  to 
be  lively  as  Wednesday.  The  only  day  when  we  musn’t  be  lively  is 
Sunday.  Well,  you  know  it  is,  ma’am ! We  musn’t  sing,  nor  dance, 
nor  do  anything  on  Sunday.” 

And  in  this  naughty  way  the  young  woman  went  on  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and  was  complimented  by  her  mother  and  sister  when 
poor  Harry  took  his  leave.  He  was  not  ready  of  wit,  and  could  not 
fiing  back  the  taunts  which  Hetty  cast  against  him.  Nay,  had  he 
been  able  to  retort,  he  would  have  been  silent.  He  was  too  generous 
to  engage  in  that  small  war,  and  chose  to  take  all  Hester’s  sarcasms 
without  an  attempt  to  parry  or  evade  them.  Very  likely  the  young  lady 
watched  and  admired  that  magnanimity,  while  she  tried  it  so  cruelly. 
And  after  one  of  her  fits  of  ill-behaviour,  her  parents  and  friends  had  not 
the  least  need  to  scold  her,  as  she  candidly  told  them,  because  she 
suffered  a great  deal  more  than  they  would  ever  have  had  her,  and  her 
conscience  punished  her  a great  deal  more  severely  than  her  kind 
elders  would  have  thought  of  doing.  I suppose  she  lies  awake  all  that 
night,  and  tosses  and  tumbles  in  her  bed.  I suppose  she  wets  her 
pillow  with  tears,  and  should  not  mind  about  her  sobbing:  unless 
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it  kept  her  sister  awake  ; unless  she  was  unwell  the  next  day,  and  the 
doctor  had  to  he  fetched  ; unless  the  whole  family  is  to  be  put  to  dis- 
comfort ; mother  to  choke  over  her  dinner  in  flurry  and  indignation  ; 
father  to  eat  his  roast  beef  in  silence  and  with  bitter  sauce  : everybody 
to  look  at  the  door  each  time  it  opens,  with  a vague  hope  that  Harry  is 
coming  in.  If  Harry  does  not  come,  why  at  least  does  not  George 
come  ? thinks  Miss  Theo. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening  comes  a billet  from  George 
'Warrington,  with  a large  nosegay  of  lilacs,  per  Mr.  Gumbo.  “ ‘ I send 
my  best  duty  and  regards  to  Mrs.  Lambert  and  the  ladies/  ” George 
says,  “ ‘ and  humbly  beg  to  present  to  Miss  Theo  this  nosegay  of  lilacs, 
which  she  says  she  loves  in  the  early  spring.  You  must  not  thank  me 
for  them,  please,  but  the  gardener  of  Bedford  House,  with  whom  I 
have  made  great  friends  by  presenting  him  w'itli  some  dried  specimens 
of  a Virginian  plant  which  some  ladies  don’t  think  as  fragrant  as 
lilacs. 

“ * I have  been  in  the  garden  almost  all  the  day.  It  is  alive  wTith 
sunshine  and  spring ; and  I have  been  composing  tw'o  scenes  of  you 
know  wThat,  and  polishing  the  verses  which  the  Page  sings  in  the  fourth 
act,  under  Sybilla’s  window',  when  she  cannot  hear,  poor  thing,  because 
she  has  just  had  her  head  off.’ 

“ Provoking ! I wish  he  w'ould  not  always  sneer  and  laugh  ! The 
verses  are  beautiful,”  says  Theo. 

“ You  really  think  so,  my  dear  ? How  very  odd  ! ” remarks  Papa. 

Little  Het  looks  up  from  her  dismal  corner  with  a faint  smile  of 
humour.  Theo’s  secret  is  a secret  for  nobody  in  the  house,  it  seems. 
Can  any  young  people  guess  what  it  is  ? Our  young  lady  continues 
to  read : 

“‘Spencer  has  asked  the  famous  Mr.  Johnson  to  breakfast  to-morrow, 
who  condescends  to  hear  the  play,  and  who  won’t,  I hope,  be  too  angry 
because  my  heroine  undergoes  the  fate  of  his  in  Irene.  I have  heard 
he  came  up  to  London  himself  as  a young  man  with  only  his  tragedy 
in  his  wallet.  Shall  I ever  be  able  to  get  mine  played  ? Can  you  fancy 
the  catcall  music  beginning,  and  the  pit  hissing  at  that  perilous  part 
of  the  fourth  act,  wiiere  my  executioner  comes  out  from  the  closet  with 
his  great  sword,  at  the  awful  moment  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
amputate  ? They  say,  Mr.  Fielding,  when  the  pit  hissed  at  a part  of 
one  of  his  pieces,  about  which  Mr.  Garrick  had  warned  him,  said, 
“Hang  them,  they  have  found  it  out,  have  they?”  and  finished  his 
punch  in  tranquillity.  I suppose  his  wTife  was  not  in  the  boxes.  There 
are  some  women  to  wdiom  I would  be  very  umvilling  to  give  pain,  and 
there  are  some  to  whom  I w'ould  give  the  best  I have.” 

“ Whom  can  he  mean?  The  letter  is  to  you,  my  dear.  I protest 
he  is  making  love  to  your  mother  before  my  face  ! ” cries  Papa  to  Hetty, 
who  only  gives  a little  sigh,  puts  her  hand  in  her  fathers  hand,  and 
then  withdraws  it. 

“ ‘ To  whom  I would  give  the  best  I have.  To-day  it  is  only  a 
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bunch  of  lilacs.  To-morrow  it  may  be  what? — a branch  of  rue — a 
sprig  of  bays,  perhaps — anything,  so  it  be  my  best  and  my  all. 

“ « I have  had  a fine  long  day,  and  all  to  myself.  What  do  you 
think  of  Harry  playing  truant  ? * (Here  we  may  imagine,  what  they 
call  in  France,  or  what  they  used  to  call,  when  men  dared  to  speak  or 
citizens  to  hear,  sensation  dans  Vauditoire .) 

“ * I suppose  Carpezan  wearied  the  poor  fellow’s  existence  out. 
Certain  it  is  he  has  been  miserable  for  weeks  past ; and  a change  of  air 
and  scene  may  do  him  good.  This  morning,  quite  early,  he  came  to 
my  room  ; and  told  me  he  had  taken  a seat  in  the  Portsmouth  machine, 
and  proposed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  army  there. 

The  army ! Hetty  looks  very  pale  at  this  announcement,  and  her 
mother  continues : — 

“ ‘ And  a little  portion  of  it,  namely,  the  thirty-second  regiment,  is 
commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richmond  Webb — the  nephew  of 
the  famous  old  General  under  whom  my  grandfather  Esmond  served 
in  the  great  wars  of  Marlborough.  Mr.  Webb  met  us  at  our  uncle  s, 
accosting  us  very  politely,  and  giving  us  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at 
his  regiment.  Let  my  poor  brother  go  and  listen  to  his  darling  music 
of  fife  and  drum ! He  bade  me  tell  the  ladies  that  they  should  hear 
from  him.  I kiss  their  hands,  and  go  to  dress  for  dinner,  at  the  Star 
and  Garter,  in  Pall  Mall.  We  are  to  have  Mr.  Soame  Jenyns,  Mr. 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Walpole,  possibly,  if  he  is  not  too  fine  to  dine 
in  a tavern ; a young  Irishman,  a Mr.  Bourke,  who  they  say  is  a 
wonder  of  eloquence  and  learning  — in  fine,  all  the  wits  of  Mr. 
Dodsley’s  shop.  Quick,  Gumbo,  a coach,  and  my  French  grey  suit ! 
And  if  gentlemen  ask  me  “ Who  gave  you  that  sprig  of  lilac  you 
wear  on  your  heart-side  ?”  I shall  call  a bumper,  and  give  Lilac  for  a 
toast.’  ” 

I fear  there  is  no  more  rest  for  Hetty  on  this  night  than  on  the 
previous  one,  when  she  had  behaved  so  mutinously  to  poor  Harry 
Warrington.  Some  secret  resolution  must  have  inspired  that  gentle- 
man, for  after  leaving  Mr.  Lambert’s  table,  he  paced  the  streets  for  a 
while,  and  appeared  at  a late  hour  in  the  evening  at  Madam  de 
Bernstein’s  house  in  Clarges  Street.  Her  ladyship’s  health  had  been 
somewhat  ailing  of  late,  so  that  even  her  favourite  routs  were  denied  her, 
and  she  was  sitting  over  a quiet  game  of  ecarte,  with  a divine  of 
whom  our  last  news  were  from  a lock-up  house  hard  by  that  in  which 
Harry  Warrington  had  been  himself  confined.  George,  at  Harry’s 
request,  had  paid  the  little  debt  under  which  Mr.  Sampson  had  suffered 
temporarily.  He  had  been  at  his  living  for  a year.  He  may  have 
paid  and  contracted  ever  so  many  debts,  have  been  in  and  out  of  jail 
many  times  since  we  saw  him.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  back 
in  London  stout  and  hearty  as  usual,  and  ready  for  any  invitation  to 
cards  or  claret.  Madame  de  Bernstein  did  not  care  to  have  her  game* 
interrupted  by  her  nephew,  whose  conversation  had  little  interest  now 
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for  the  fickle  old  woman.  Next  to  the  very  young,  I suppose  the  very 
old  are  the  most  selfish.  Alas,  the  heart  hardens  as  the  blood  ceases 
to  run.  The  cold  snow  strikes  down  from  the  head,  and  checks  the 
glow  of  feeling.  Who  wants  to  survive  into  old  age  after  abdicating 
all  his  faculties  one  by  one,  and  be  sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  memory, 
sans  hope,  sans  sympathy  ? How  fared  it  with  those  patriarchs  of  old 
who  lived  for  their  nine  centuries,  and  when  were  life’s  conditions  so 
changed  that,  after  three  score  years  and  ten,  it  became  but  a vexation 
and  a burden  ? 

Getting  no  reply  but  Yes  and  No  to  his  brief  speeches,  poor  Harry 
sat  awhile  on  a couch  opposite  his  aunt,  who  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
had  her  back  to  her  nephew,  and  continued  her  game  with  the 
Chaplain.  Sampson  sat  opposite  Mr.  Warrington,  and  could  see  that 
something  disturbed  him.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  countenance 
disturbed  and  full  of  gloom.  “ Something  has  happened  to  him, 
ma’am,”  he  whispered  to  the  Baroness. 

“ Bah  ! ” She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again,  and  continued  to  deal 
her  cards.  “ What  is  the  matter  with  you,  sir  ? ” she  at  last  said,  at 
a pause  in  the  game,  “ that  you  have  such  a dismal  countenance  ? 
Chaplain,  that  last  game  makes  us  even,  I think  ! ” 

Harry  got  up  from  his  place.  “ I am  going  on  a journey : I am 
come  to  bid  you  good-bye,  aunt,”  he  said,  in  a very  tragical  voice. 

“ On  a journey ! Are  you  going  home  to  America  ? I mark  the 
king,  Chaplain,  and  play  him.” 

No,  Harry  said : he  was  not  going  to  America  yet : he  was  going  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  for  the  present. 

“ Indeed ! — a lovely  spot ! ” says  the  Baroness.  “ Bon  jour,  mon  ami, 
et  bon  voyage  ! ” And  she  kissed  a hand  to  her  nephew. 

“ I mayn’t  come  back  for  some  time,  aunt,”  he  groaned  out. 

“ Indeed ! We  shall  be  inconsolable  without  you ! Unless  you 
have  a spade,  Mr.  Sampson,  the  game  is  mine.  Good-bye,  my  child  ! 
No  more  about  your  journey  at  present : tell  us  about  it  when  you 
•come  back ! ” And  she  gaily  bade  him  farewell.  He  looked  for  a 
moment  piteously  at  her,  and  was  gone. 

“ Something  grave  has  happened,  Madam,”  says  the  Chaplain. 

“ 0 ! The  boy  is  always  getting  into  scrapes  ! I suppose  he  has 
'been  falling  in  love  with  one  of  those  country-girls — what  are  their 
names,  Lamberts  ? — with  whom  he  is  ever  dawdling  about.  He  has 
been  doing  no  good  here  for  some  time.  I am  disappointed  in  him, 
really  quite  grieved  about  him — I will  take  two  cards  if  you  please 
again  ? — quite  grieved.  What  do  you  think  they  say  of  his  cousin  the 
Miss  Warrington  who  made  eyes  at  him  when  she  thought  he  was  a 
prize — they  say  the  King  has  remarked  her,  and  the  Yarmouth  is 
creving  with  rage.  He,  he  ! — those  methodistical  Warringtons  ! They 
are  not  a bit  less  worldly  than  their  neighbours ; and,  old  as  he  is 
if  the  Grand  Signior  throws  his  pocket-handkerchief,  they  will  jump 
to  catch  it ! ” 
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“ All,  Madam  ; liow  your  ladyship  knows  the  world  ! ” sighs  the  Chap* 
lain.  I propose,  if  you  please  ! ” 

“ I have  lived  long  enough  in  it,  Mr.  Sampson,  to  know  something  of 
it.  Tis  sadly  selfish,  my  dear  sir,  sadly  selfish ; and  everybody  is 
struggling  to  pass  his  neighbour  ! No,  I can’t  give  you  any  more  cards. 
Vou  haven’t  the  king  ? I play  queen,  knave,  and  a ten, — a sadly  selfish 
world,  indeed.  And  here  comes  my  chocolate  ! ” 

The  more  immediate  interest  of  the  cards  entirely  absorbs  the  old 
woman.  The  door  shuts  out  her  nephew  and  his  cares.  Under  his 
hat,  he  bears  them  into  the  street,  and  paces  the  dark  town  for  a while. 

“ Good  God  !”  he  thinks,  " what  a miserable  fellow  I am,  and  what 
a spendthrift  of  my  life  I have  been  ! 1 sit  silent  with  George  and  his 

friends.  I am  not  clever  and  witty  as  he  is.  I am  only  a burthen  to 
him  : and,  if  I would  help  him  ever  so  much,  don’t  know  how.  My  dear 
Aunt  Lambert  s kindness  never  tires,  but  I begin  to  be  ashamed  of 
trying  it.  Aftliy,  even  Hetty  can’t  help  turning  on  me;  and  when  she 
tells  me  I am  idle  and  should  be  doing  something,  ought  I to  be 
? The  rest  have  left  me.  There’s  my  cousins  and  uncle  and 
my  lady  my  aunt,  they  have  shown  me  the  cold  shoulder  this  long  time. 
They  didn’t  even  ask  me  to  Norfolk  when  they  went  down  to  the 
country,  and  offer  me  so  much  as  a day’s  partridge  shooting.  I can’t 
go  to  Castlewood — after  what  has  happened ; I should  break  that 
scoundrel  William’s  bones;  and,  faith,  am  well  out  of  the  place 
altogether.” 

He  laughs  a fierce  laugh  as  he  recals  his  adventures  since  he 
has  been  in  Europe.  Money,  friends,  pleasure,  all  have  past  away, 
and  he  feels  the  past  like  a dream.  He  strolls  into  White’s  Chocolate 
House,  where  the  waiters  have  scarce  seen  him  for  a year.  The 
parliament  is  up.  Gentlemen  are  away ; there  is  not  even  any  play 
going  on:  not  that  he  would  join  it,  if  there  were.  He  has  but  a few 
pieces  in  his  pocket ; George’s  drawer  is  open,  and  he  may  take  what 
money  he  likes  thence  ; but  very,  very  sparingly  will  he  avail  himself 
of  his  brother’s  repeated  invitation.  He  sits  and  drinks  his  glass  in 
moody  silence.  Two  or  three  officers  of  the  Guards  enter  from  St. 
James’s.  He  knew  them  in  former  days,  and  the  young  men,  who 
have  been  already  dining  and  drinking  on  guard,  insist  on  more  drink 
at  the  club.  I he  other  battalion  of  their  regiment  is  at  Winchester  : 
it  is  going  on  this  great  expedition,  no  one  knows  whither,  which 
everybody  is  talking  about.  Cursed  fate  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  other  battalion  ; and  must  stay  and  do  duty  in  London  and  at 
Kensington  ! There  is  Webb,  who  was  of  their  regiment : he  did 
well  to  exchange  his  company  in  the  Coldstreams  for  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  thirty-second.  He  will  be  of  the  expedition.  Why, 
everybody  is  going ; and  the  young  gentlemen  mention  a score  of 
names  of  men  of  the  first  birth  and  fashion,  who  have  volunteered. 
“ It  ain’t  Hanoverians  this  time,  commanded  by  the  big  Prince,”  savs 
one  young  gentleman  (whose  relatives  may  have  been  Tories  forty 
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years  ago) — “ it’s  Englishmen,  with  the  Guards  at  the  head  of  ’em,  and 
a Marlborough  for  a leader  ! Will  the  Frenchmen  ever  stand  against 
them  ? No,  by  George,  they  are  irresistible.”  And  a fresh  bowl  is 
called,  and  loud  toasts  are  drunk  to.  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Warrington,  wrho  is  a cup  too  low,  the  young  Guardsmen  say, 
walks  away  when  they  are  not  steady  enough  to  be  able  to  follow  him, 
thinks  over  the  matter  on  his  way  to  his  lodgings,  and  lies  thinking  of 
it  all  through  the  night. 

“ What  is  it,  my  boy?”  asks  George  Warrington  of  his  brother  when 
the  latter  enters  his  chamber  very  early  on  a blushing  May  morning. 

“ I want  a little  money  out  of  the  drawer,”  says  Harry,  looking  at 
his  brother.  “ I am  sick  and  tired  of  London.” 

“ Good  Heavens  ! Can  anybody  be  tired  of  London  ?”  George  asks, 
who  has  reasons  for  thinking  it  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world. 

“ I have  for  one.  I am  sick  and  ill,”  says  Harry. 

“ You  and  Hetty  have  been  quarrelling  ? ” 

“ She  don’t  care  a penny  piece  about  me,  nor  I for  her  neither,”  says 
Harry,  nodding  his  head.  “ But  I am  ill,  and  a little  country  air  will 
do  me  good,”  and  he  mentions  how  he  thinks  of  going  to  visit  Mr. 
Webb  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  how  a Portsmouth  coach  starts  from 
Holbom. 

“ There’s  the  till,  Harr}’,”  says  George,  pointing  from  his  bed.  “Put 
your  hand  in,  and  take  what  you  will.  What  a lovely  morning,  and 
how  fresh  the  Bedford  House  garden  looks.” 

“ God  bless  you,  brother ! ” Harry  says. 

“ Have  a good  time,  Harry  ! ” and  down  goes  George’s  head  on  the 
pillow  again,  and  he  takes  his  pencil  and  note-book  from  under  his 
bolster,  and  falls  to  polishing  his  verses,  as  Harry,  with  his  cloak  over 
his  shoulder  and  a little  valise  in  his  hand,  walks  to  the  inn  in  Holborn 
whence  the  Portsmouth  Machine  starts. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


MELPOMENE. 


EORGE  WARRING- 
TON by  no  means 
allowed  his  legal 
studies  to  obstruct  his 
comfort  and  pleasures, 
or  interfere  with  his 
precious  health.  Ma- 
dam Esmond  had 
pointed  out  to  him 
in  her  letters  that 
though  he  wore  a 
student’s  gown,  and 
'1  sat  down  with  a crowd 
of  nameless  people  to 
hall-commons,  he  had 
himself  a name,  and  a 
very  ancient  one,  to 
support,  and  could 
take  rank  with  the 
first  persons  at  home 
or  in  his  own  country ; 
and  desired  that  he 
would  study  as  a gentleman,  not  a mere  professional  drudge.  With 
this  injunction  the  young  man  complied  obediently  enough  ; so  that  he 
may  be  said  not  to  have  belonged  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  law,  but  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  a volunteer  in  her  service,  like  some  young  gen- 
tlemen of  whom  we  have  just  heard.  Though  not  so  exacting  as  she  since 
has  become — though  she  allowed  her  disciples  much  more  leisure,  much 
more  pleasure,  much  more  punch,  much  more  frequenting  of  coffee-houses 
and  holiday-making,  than  she  admits  now-a-days,  wrhen  she  scarce  gives 
her  votaries  time  for  amusement,  recreation,  instruction,  sleep,  or 
dinner — the  law  a hundred  years  ago  was  still  a jealous  mistress,  and 
demanded  a pretty  exclusive  attention.  Murray,  we  are  told,  might 
have  been  an  Ovid,  but  he  preferred  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  to 
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wear  ermine  instead  of  bays.  Perhaps  Mr.  Warrington  might  have 
risen  to  a peerage  and  the  woolsack,  had  he  studied  very  long  and 
assiduously, — had  he  been  a dexterous  courtier,  and  a favourite  of 
attomies  : had  he  been  other  than  he  was,  in  a word.  He  behaved  to 
Themis  with  a very  decent  respect  and  attention  ; but  he  loved  letters 
more  than  law  always  ; and  the  black  letter  of  Chaucer  was  infinitely 
more  agreeable  to  him  than  the  Gothic  pages  of  Hale  and  Coke. 

Letters  were  loved  indeed  in  those  quaint  times,  and  authors  were 
actually  authorities.  Gentlemen  appealed  to  Virgil  or  Lucan  in  the 
Courts  or  the  House  of  Commons.  What  said  Statius,  Juvenal— let 
alone  Tully  or  Tacitus — on  such  and  such  a point  ? Their  reign  is 
over  now,  the  good  old  Heathens  : the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  is 
not  more  out  of  mode  than  the  cultivation  of  Pagan  poetry  or  ethics. 
The  age  of  economists  and  calculators  has  succeeded,  and  Tooke’s 
Pantheon  is  deserted  and  ridiculous.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  a 
Stanley  kills  a kid,  a Gladstone  hangs  up  a wreath,  a Lytton  burns 
incense,  in  honour  of  the  Olympians.  But  what  do  they  care  at  Lam- 
beth, Birmingham,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  for  the  ancient  rites,  divinities, 
worship  ? Who  the  plague  are  the  Muses,  and  what  is  the  use  of  all 
that  Greek  and  Latin  rubbish  ? What  is  Elicon,  and  who  cares  ? Who 
was  Thalia,  pray,  and  what  is  the  length  of  her  i ? Is  Melpomene’s 
name  in  three  syllables  or  four  ? And  do  you  know  from  whose  design 
I stole  that  figure  of  Tragedy  which  adorns  the  initial  G of  this 
chapter  ? 

Now,  it  has  been  said  how  Mr.  George  in  his  youth,  and  in  the  long 
leisure  which  he  enjoyed  at  home,  and  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
French  fort  on  the  banks  of  Monongahela,  had  whiled  away  his  idleness 
by  paying  court  to  Melpomene ; and  the  result  of  their  union  was  a 
tragedy,  which  has  been  omitted  in  11  Bell  s Theatre,  though  I dare 
say° it  is  no  worse  than  some  of  the  pieces  printed  there.  Most  young 
men  pay  their  respects  to  the  Tragic  Muse  first,  as  they  fall  in  love 
with  women  who  are  a great  deal  older  than  themselves.  Let  the 
candid  reader  own,  if  ever  he  had  a literary  turn,  that  his  ambition  was 
of  the  very  highest,  and  that  however,  in  his  riper  age,  he  might  come 
down  in  his  pretensions,  and  think  that  to  translate  an  ode  of  Horace, 
or  to  turn  a song  of  Waller  or  Prior  into  decent  alcaics  or  sapphics, 
was  about  the  utmost  of  his  capability,  tragedy  and  epic  only  did  his 
green  unknowing  youth  engage,  and  no  prize  but  the  highest  was  fit 
for  him. 

George  Warrington,  then,  on  coming  to  London,  attended  the 
theatrical  performances  at  both  houses,  frequented  the  theatrical  coffee- 
houses, and  heard  the  opinions  of  the  critics,  and  might  be  seen  at  the 
Bedford  between  the  plays,  or  supping  at  the  Cecil  along  with  the  wits 
and  actors  when  the  performances  were  over.  Here  he  gradually 
became  acquainted  with  the  players  and  such  of  the  writers  and  poets 
as  were  known  to  the  public.  The  tough  old  Macklin,  the  frolicsome 
Foote,  the  vivacious  Hippisley,  the  sprightly  Mr.  Garrick  himself. 
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might  occasionally  be  seen  at  these  houses  of  entertainment ; and  our 
gentleman,  by  his  wit  and  modesty,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  for  the  hi  h 
character  for  wealth  which  he  possessed,  came  to  he  very  much  hke  l ii 
the  coffee-house  circles,  and  found  that  the  actors  would  drink  a bmvl 

of  punch  with  him,  and  the  critics  sup  at  h.s  expense  with  gieat 
affability.  To  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  an  author  or  an  actoi  has 
been  an  object  of  delight  to  many  a young  man ; actually  to  hob  and 
nob  with  Bobadil  or  Henry  the  Fifth  or  Alexander  the  Great,  to  accept 
a pinch  out  of  Aristarchus’s  own  box,  to  put  Juliet  into  her  coach,  or 
hand  Monimia  to  her  chair,  are  privileges  which  would  delight  most 
young  men  of  a poetic  turn  ; and  no  wonder  George  Warrington  loved 
the  theatre.  Then  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  his  mother 
only  half  approved  of  plays  and  playhouses,  and  of  feasting  on  fruit 
forbidden  at  home.  He  gave  more  than  one  elegant  entertainment  to 
the  players,  and  it  was  even  said  that  one  or  two  distinguish© 
geniuses  had  condescended  to  borrow  money  of  him. 

° And  as  he  polished  and  added  new  beauties  to  his  masterpiece,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  took  advice  of  certain  friends  of  Ins,  and  that  they 
<ra\4  him  applause  and  counsel.  Mr.  Spencer,  his  new  acquaintance,  of 
the  Temple,  gave  a breakfast  at  his  chambers  m Fig  Tree  Court,  when 
Mr.  Warrington  read  part  of  his  play,  and  the  gentlemen  present 
pronounced  that  it  had  uncommon  merit.  Even  the  learned  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  was  invited,  was  good  enough  to  say  that  the  piece  la 
showed  talent.  It  warred  against  the  unities,  to  he  sure  ; but  these 
had  been  violated  by  other  authors,  and  Mr.  Warrington  might  sacri- 
fice them  as  well  as  another.  There  was  in  Mr.  W.’s  tragedy  a some- 
thin® which  reminded  him  both  of  Coriolanus  and  Othello.  An  no 
very0 good  things  too,  sir  ! ” the  author  pleaded.  “ Well,  well,  there  was 
no  doubt  on  that  point;  and  ’tis  certain  your  catastrophe  is  terrible, 
just,  and  being  in  part  true,  is  not  the  less  awful,”  remarks  Mr.  Spencer. 

Now  the  plot  of  Mr.  Warrington’s  tragedy  was  quite  full  indeed  ol 
battle  and  murder.  A favourite  hook  of  his  grandfather  had  been  the 
life  of  old  George  Frundsberg  of  Mindellieim,  a colonel  of  foot-folk  in 
the  Imperial  service  at  Pavia  fight,  and  during  the  l^ais  o tie 
Constable  Bourbon  : and  one  of  Frundsberg’s  military  companions  was 
a certain  Carpzow,  or  Carpezan,  whom  our  friend  selected  as  his 

tragedy  hero.  ^ , 

His  first  act,  as  it  at  present  stands  in  Sir  George  W arnngton  s 
manuscript,  is  supposed  to  take  place  before  a convent  on  the  l\hme, 
which  the  Lutherans,  under  Carpezan,  are  besieging.  A godless 
gaim  these  Lutherans  are.  They  have  pulled  the  beards  of  Homan 
friars,  and  torn  the  veils  of  hundreds  of  religious  women.  A score 
of  these  are  trembling  within  the  walls  of  the  convent  yonder,  of 
which  the  garrison,  unless  the  expected  succours  arrive  before  mid-day, 
has  promised  to  surrender.  Meanwhile  there  is  armistice,  and  the 
sentries  within  look  on  with  hungry  eyes,  as  the  soldiers  and  camp 
people  gamble  on  the  grass  before  the  gate.  1 welve  o clock,  ding, 
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ding,  dong  ! it  sounds  upon  tlie  convent  bell.  No  succours  have  arrived. 
Open  gates,  warder ! and  give  admission  to  the  famous  Protestant  hero, 
the  terror  of  Turks  on  the  Danube,  and  Papists  in  the  Lombard 
plains— Colonel  Carpezan!  See,  here  he  comes,  clad  in  complete  steel, 
his  hammer  of  battle  over  his  shoulder,  with  which  he  has  battered  so 
many  infidel  sconces,  his  flags  displayed,  his  trumpets  blowing.  No 
rudeness,  my  men,”  says  Carpezan,  “ the  wine  is  yours,  and  the 
convent  larder  and  cellar  are  good : the  church  plate  shall  be  melted  : 
any  of  the  garrison  who  choose  to  take  service  with  Gaspar  Carpezan 
are  welcome,  and  shall  have  good  pay.  No  insult  to  the  religious 
ladies ! I have  promised  them  a safe  conduct,  and  he  who  lays  a finger 
on  them,  hangs ! Mind  that,  Provost  Marshal ! ” The  Provost  Marshal, 
a huge  fellow  in  a red  doublet,  nods  his  head. 

“ We  shall  see  more  of  that  Provost  Marshal,  or  executioner,”  Mr. 
Spencer  explains  to  his  guests. 

“ A very  agreeable  acquaintance,  I am  sure, — shall  be  delighted  to 
meet  the  gentleman  again !”  says  Mr.  Johnson,  wagging  his  head  over 
his  tea.  4 4 This  scene  of  the  mercenaries,  the  camp-followers,  and 
their  wild  sports,  is  novel  and  stirring,  Mr.  Warrington,  and  I make 
you  my  compliments  on  it.  The  Colonel  has  gone  into  the  convent,  I 
think  ? Now  let  us  hear  what  he  is  going  to  do  there.” 

The  Abbess,  and  one  or  two  of  her  oldest  ladies,  make  their  appear- 
ance before  the  conqueror.  Conqueror  as  he  is,  they  beard  him  in  their 
sacred  halls.  They  have  heard  of  his  violent  behaviour  in  conventual 
establishments  before.  That  hammer,  which  he  always  carries  in 
action,  has  smashed  many  sacred  images  in  religious  houses.  Pounds 
and  pounds  of  convent  plate  is  he  known  to  have  melted,  the  sacri- 
legious plunderer  ! No  wonder  the  Abbess-Princess  of  St.  Mary  s,  a 
lady  of  violent  prejudices,  free  language,  and  noble  birth,  has  a dislike 
to  the  low-bom  heretic  who  lords  it  in  her  convent,  and  tells 
Carpezan  a bit  of  her  mind,  as  the  phrase  is.  This  scene,  in  which 
the  lady  gets  somewhat  better  of  the  Colonel,  was  liked  not  a little  by 
Mr.  Warrington’s  audience  at  the  Temple.  Terrible  as  he  might  be  in 
war,  Carpezan  was  shaken  at  first  by  the  Abbess’s  brisk  opening 
charge  of  words ; and,  conqueror  as  he  was,  seemed  at  first  to  be 
conquered  by  his  actual  prisoner.  But  such  an  old  soldier  was  not  to 
be  beaten  ultimately  by  any  w oman.  “ Pray,  madam,”  says  he,  “ how 
many  ladies  are  there  in  your  convent,  for  whom  my  people  shall 
provide  conveyance  ? The  Abbess,  writh  a look  of  much  trouble  and 
anger,  says  that,  besides  herself,  the  noble  Sisters  of  Saint  Marv  s 
House  are  tw  enty — twenty-three.”  She  was  going  to  say  twenty-four, 
and  now  says  twenty-three  ? “ Ha  ! why  this  hesitation  ? asks  Cap- 

tain Ulric,  one  of  Carpezan’s  gayest  officers. 

The  dark  chief  pulls  a letter  from  his  pocket.  “ I require  from  you, 
madam,”  he  says,  sternly,  to  the  lady  abbess,  “ the  body  of  the  noble 
lady  Sybilla  of  Hoya.  Her  brother  was  my  favourite  captain,  slain  by 
my  side,  in  the  Milanese.  By  his  death,  she  becomes  heiress  of 
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his  lands.  Tis  said  a greedy  uncle  brought  her  hither ; and  fast 
immured  the  lady  against  her  will.  The  damsel  shall  herself  pronounce 
her  fate — to  stay  a cloistered  sister  of  Saint  Mary’s,  or  to  return  to 

home  and  liberty,  as  Lady  Sybil,  Baroness  of Ha ! The 

Abbess  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this  question.  She  says,  haughtily : 
“ There  is  no  Lady  Sybil  in  this  house : of  which  every  inmate  is  under 
your  protection,  and  sworn  to  go  free.  The  Sister  Agnes  was  a nun  pro- 
fessed, and  what  was  her  land  and  wealth  revert  to  this  Order.” 

“ Give  me  straightway  the  body  of  the  Lady  Sybil  of  Hoya ! ” roars 
Carpezan,  in  great  wrath.  “ If  not,  I make  a signal  to  my  reiters,  and 
give  you  and  your  convent  up  to  war.” 

“ Faith,  if  I lead  the  storm,  and  have  my  right,  ’tis  not  my  Lady 
Abbess  that  I’ll  choose”  (says  Captain  Ulric),  “ but  rather  some  plump, 
smiling,  red-lipped  maid  like — like — ” Here,  as  he,  the  sly  fellow,  is 
looking  under  the  veils  of  the  two  attendant  nuns,  the  stem  Abbess 
cries,  “ Silence,  fellow,  with  thy  ribald  talk  ! The  lady,  warrior,  whom 
you  ask  of  me  is  passed  away  from  sin,  temptation,  vanity,  and  three 
days  since  our  Sister  Agnes — died .” 

At  this  announcement  Carpezan  is  immensely  agitated.  The  Abbess 
calls  upon  the  Chaplain  to  confirm  her  statement.  Ghastly  and  pale, 
the  old  man  has  to  owm  that  three  days  since  the  wretched  Sister  Agnes 


was  buried. 

This  is  too  much  ! In  the  pocket  of  his  coat  of  mail  Carpezan  has 
a letter  from  Sister  Agnes  herself,  in  which  she  announces  that  she  is 
going  to  be  buried  indeed,  but  in  an  oubliette  of  the  convent,  where  she 
may  either  be  kept  on  water  and  bread,  or  die  starved  outright.  He 
seizes  the  unflinching  Abbess  by  the  arm,  whilst  Captain  Ulric  lays 
hold  of  the  Chaplain  by  the  throat.  The  Colonel  blows  a blast  upon 
his  hom  : in  rush  his  furious  lanzknechts  from  without.  Crash,  bang ! 
They  knock  the  convent  walls  about.  And  in  the  midst  of  flames, 
screams,  and  slaughter,  who  is  presently  brought  in  by  Carpezan  him- 
self, and  fainting  on  his  shoulder,  but  Sybilla  herself.  A little  sister 
nun  (that  gay  one  with  the  red  lips)  had  pointed  out  to  the  Colonel  and 
Ulric  the  way  to  Sister  Agnes’s  dungeon,  and,  indeed,  had  been  the 
means  of  making  her  situation  known  to  the  Lutheran  chief. 

“ The  convent  is  suppressed  with  a vengeance,”  says  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. “ We  end  our  first  act  with  the  burning  of  the  place,  the  roars 
of  triumph  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  outcries  of  the  nuns.  They  had 
best  go  change  their  dresses  immediaiely,  for  they  will  have  to  be  court 
ladies  in  the  next  act— as  you  will  see.”  Here  the  gentlemen  talked 
the  matter  over.  If  the  piece  were  to  be  done  at  Drury  Lane,  Mrs. 
Pritchard  w^ould  hardly  like  to  be  Lady  Abbess,  as  she  doth  but  appear 
in  the  first  act.  Miss  Pritchard  might  make  a pretty  Sybilla,  and  Miss 
Gates  the  attendant  nun.  Mr.  Garrick  was  scarce  tall  enough  for 
Carpezan — though,  when  he  is  excited,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  him  but 
as  big  as  a grenadier.  Mr.  Johnson  owrns  Woodward  will  be  a good 
Ulric,  as  he  plays  the  Mercutio  parts  very  gaily— and  so,  by  one  and 
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t’other,  the  audience  fancies  the  play  already  on  the  hoards,  and  casts 
the  characters. 

In  act  the  second,  Carpezan  has  married  Sybilla.  He  has  enriched 
himself  in  the  wars,  has  been  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  and  lives  at 
his  castle  on  the  Danube  in  state  and  splendour. 

But,  truth  to  say,  though  married,  rich,  and  ennobled,  the  Lord 
Carpezan  was  not  happy.  It  may  be  that  in  his  wild  life,  as  leader  of 
condottieri  on  both  sides,  he  had  committed  crimes  which  agitated  his 
mind  with  remorse.  It  may  be  that  his  rough  soldier-manners  con- 
sorted ill  with  his  imperious  high-bom  bride.  She  led  him  such  a life 
— I am  narrating  as  it  were  the  Warrington  manuscript,  which  is  too 
long  to  print  in  entire — taunting  him  with  his  low  birth,  his  vulgar 
companions,  whom  the  old  soldier  loved  to  see  about  him,  and  so  forth 
— that  there  were  times  when  he  rather  wished  that  he  had  never 
rescued  this  lovely,  quarrelsome,  wayward  vixen  from  the  oubliette  out 
of  which  he  fished  her.  After  the  bustle  of  the  first  act  this  is  a quiet 
one,  and  passed  chiefly  in  quarrelling  between  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
Carpezan,  until  horns  blow,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  young  King 
of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  is  coming  hunting  that  way. 

Act  III.  is  passed  at  Prague,  whither  his  Majesty  has  invited  Lord 
Carpezan  and  his  wife,  with  noble  offers  of  preferment  to  the  latter. 
From  Baron  he  shall  be  promoted  to  be  Count,  from  Colonel  he  shall 
be  General-in-Chief.  His  wife  is  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of 

all  the  ladies  of  the  court — and  as  for  Carpzoff ” 

“ 0,  stay — I have  it — I know  your  story,  sir,  now,”  says  Mr. 
Johnson.  “ ’Tis  in  Meteranus,  in  the  Theatrum  Universum.  I read  it 

in  Oxford  as  a boy — Carpezanus  or  Carpzoff ” 

“ That  is  the  fourth  act,”  says  Mr.  Warrington.  In  the  fourth  act 
the  young  King’s  attentions  towards  Sybilla  grow  more  and  more 
marked;  but  her  husband,  battling  against  his  jealousy,  long  refuses  to 
vield  to  it,  until  his  wife’s  criminality  is  put  beyond  a doubt — and  here 
he  read  the  act,  which  closes  with  the  terrible  tragedy  which  actually 
happened.  Being  convinced  of  his  wife’s  guilt,  Carpezan  caused  the 
executioner  who  followed  his  regiment  to  slay  her  in  her  own  palace. 
And  the  curtain  of  the  act  falls  just  after  the  dreadful  deed  is  done,  in 
a side  chamber  illuminated  by  the  moon  shining  through  a great  oriel 
window,  under  which  the  King  comes  with  his  lute,  and  plays  the  song 
which  was  to  be  the  signal  between  him  and  his  guilty  victim. 

This  song,  (writ  in  the  ancient  style,  and  repeated  in  the  piece, 
being  sung  in  the  third  act  previously  at  a great  festival  given  by  the 
King  and  Queen,)  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  J ohnson  to  be  a happy  imita- 
tion of  Mr.  Waller’s  manner,  and  its  gay  repetition  at  the  moment  of  guilt, 
murder,  and  horror,  very  much  deepened  the  tragic  gloom  of  the  scene. 

“ But  whatever  came  afterwards  ?”  he  asked.  “ I remember  in  the 
Theatrum,  Carpezan  is  said  to  have  been  taken  into  favour  again  by 
Count  Mansfield,  and  doubtless  to  have  murdered  other  folks  on  the 
reformed  side.” 
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„ rHere  our,P°et  llas  departed  from  historic  truth.  In  the  fifth  act  of 
Carpezan  lung  Louis  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (sufficiently  terror- 
stneken,  no  doubt,  by  the  sanguinary  termination  of  his  intrigue)  has 
-teived  word  that  the  Emperor  Solyman  is  invading  his  Hungarian 
< ommions.  Enter  two  noblemen  who  relate  how,  in  the  council  which 
the  lung  held  upon  the  news,  the  injured  Carpezan  rushed  infuriated 
mto  tlie  royal  presence,  broke  his  sword,  and  flung  it  at  the  King’s  feet 
along  with  a glove  which  he  dared  him  to  wear,  and  which  he  swore 
he  would  one  day  claim.  After  that  wild  challenge  the  rebel  fled  from 
Biague,  and  had  not  smce  been  heai-d  of;  but  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  joined  the  Turkish  invader,  assumed  the  turban,  and  was  now  in 
the  camp  of  the  Sultan,  whose  white  tents  glance  across  the  river 
yonder  and  against  whom  the  King  was  now  on  his  march. 
Then  the  King  comes  to  his  tent  with  his  generals,  prepares  his  order 
oi  battle  and  dismisses  them  to  their  posts,  keeping  by  his  side  an 
aged  and  faithful  knight,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  whom  he  expresses 
his  lepentance  for  his  past  crimes,  his  esteem  for  his  good  and  injured 

( wi.and  hl,s.detemunat1011  to  meet  the  dav’s  battle  like  a man.' 

What  is  this  field  called  ? ” 

« “Mollacf  lia8a  ! ” says  the  old  warrior,  adding  the  remark  that 
Lie  set  of  sun,  Mohacz  will  see  a battle  bravely  won  ” 

T7tf  fdaknnS  U0W  sound  ; they  are  the  cymbals  and  barbaric 
music  of  the  Janissaries:  we  are  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  yonder,  sur- 
lounded  by  turbaned  chiefs,  walks  the  Sultan  Soly man’s  friend  the 
conqueror  of  Rhodes,  the  redoubted  Grand  Vizier. 

can  ?h°’T-  r ^ warriorJu  an  Eastem  habit,  but  with  a glove  in  his 
P ' , ,1S  CarF;Zan.  Even  Solyman  knew  his  courage  and  ferocity 

as  a soldier  He  knows  the  ordinance  of  the  Hungarian  host:  in 
hf  alms  Kmg  Louis  is  weakest : how  his  cavalry,  of  which  the  shock 
is  tremendous,  should  be  received,  and  inveigled  into  yonder  morass 

fmntY6]11  death  muy  uTait  them— he  Prays  for  a command  in  the 
t,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place  where  the  traitor  King  Louis 

EmJmfge'  Js  well,”  says  the  grim  Vizier,  “our  inrincible 
Empeior  surveys  the  battle  from  yonder  tower.  At  the  end  of  the  dav 
he  will  know  how  to  reward  your  valour.”  The  signal-guns  fire— the 
l umpets  blow  the  Turkish  captains  retire,  vowing  death  to  the 
infidel,  and  eternal  fidelity  to  the  Sultan. 

And  now  the  battle  begins  in  earnest,  and  with  those  various 
nicidents  which  the  lover  of  the  theatre  knoweth.  Christian  knights 
id  Turkish  warriors  clash  and  skirmish  over  the  stage.  Continu  d 
alarums  are  sounded.  Troops  on  botli  sides  advance  and  retreat 
Carpezan,  with  his  glove  m his  cap,  and  his  dreadful  hammer  smash- 
ing all  before  lnm,  rages  about  the  field,  calling  for  King  Louis.  The 
vounga<ri1S  K°Ut  t0  slay  a 'va™or  who  faces  him,  but  recognising 

hZ  L „ n^S8  w £Pta“’  he  dl'°pS  the  Uplifted  hamraer>  and  bids 

lm  fly,  and  think  of  Carpezan.  He  is  softened  at  seeing  his  youim 
nend,  and  thinking  of  former  times  when  they  fought  and  conquered 
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together  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  Ulric  bids  him  to  return,  but 
of  course  that  is  now  out  of  the  question.  They  fight.  Ulric  will  have  it, 
and  down  he  goes  under  the  hammer.  The  renegade  melts  in  sight  of 
his  wounded  comrade,  when  who  appears  but  King  Louis,  his  plumes 
torn,  his  sword  hacked,  his  shield  dented  with  a thousand  blows  which 
he  has  received  and  delivered  during  the  day’s  battle.  Ha ! who  is 
this  ? The  guilty  monarch  would  turn  away  (perhaps  Macbeth  may 
have  done  so  before),  but  Carpezan  is  on  him.  All  his  softness  is  gone. 
He  rages  like  a fury.  “ An  equal  fight !”  he  roars.  “A  traitor  against 
a traitor ! Stand,  King  Louis  ! False  King,  false  knight,  false  friend 
— by  this  glove  in  my  helmet,  I challenge  you  ! ” And  he  tears  the 
guilty  token  out  of  his  cap,  and  flings  it  at  the  King. 

Of  course  they  set-to,  and  the  monarch  falls  under  the  terrible  arm 
of  the  man  whom  he  has  injured.  He  dies,  uttering  a few  incoherent 
words  of  repentance,  and  Carpezan,  leaning  upon  his  murderous  mace, 
utters  a heart-broken  soliloquy  over  the  royal  corpse.  The  Turkish 
warriors  have  gathered  meanwhile : the  dreadful  day  is  their  own. 
Yonder  stands  the  dark  Vizier,  surrounded  by  his  janissaries,  whose 
bows  and  swords  are  tired  of  drinking  death.  He  surveys  the  Rene- 
gade standing  over  the  corpse  of  the  King. 

“ Christian  renegade!”  he  says,  “Allah  has  given  us  a great 
victory.  The  arms  of  the  Sublime  Emperor  are  everywhere  triumphant. 
The  Christian  King  is  slain  by  you.” 

“ Peace  to  his  soul ! He  died  like  a good  knight,”  gasps  Ulric, 
himself  dying  on  the  field. 

“ In  this  day’s  battle,”  the  grim  Vizier  continues,  “ no  man  hath 
comported  himself  more  bravely  than  you.  You  are  made  Bassa  of 
Transylvania  1 Advance  bowmen — Fire  !” 

An  arrow  quivers  in  the  breast  of  Carpezan. 

“ Bassa  of  Transylvania,  you  were  a traitor  to  your  King,  who  lies 
murdered  by  your  hand  !”  continues  grim  Vizier.  “ Aou  contributed 
more  than  any  soldier  to  this  day’s  great  victor}'.  Tis  thus  my 
sublime  Emperor  meetly  rewards  you.  Sound  trumpets  ! We  march 
for  Vienna  to-night ! ” 

And  the  curtain  drops  as  Carpezan,  crawling  towards  his  dying 
comrade,  kisses  his  hands,  and  gasps — 

“ Forgive  me,  Ulric  !” 

When  Mr.  Warrington  has  finished  reading  his  tragedy,  he  turns 
round  to  Mr.  Johnson,  modestly,  and  asks, — 

“ What  say  you,  sir  ? Is  there  any  chance  for  me  ? 

But  the  opinion  of  this  most  eminent  critic  is  scarce  to  be  given,  for 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  asleep  for  some  time,  and  frankly  owned  that  he 
had  lost  the  latter  part  of  the  play. 

The  little  auditory  begins  to  hum  and  stir  as  the  noise  of  the  speaker 
ceased.  George  may  have  been  very  nervous  when  he  first  commenced 
to  read  ; but  everybody  allows  that  he  read  the  last  two  acts  uncom- 
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monly  well,  and  makes  him  a compliment  upon  his  matter  and  manner. 
Perhaps  everybody  is  in  good  humour  because  the  piece  has  come  to  an 
end.  Mr.  Spencer’s  servant  hands  about  refreshing  drinks.  The 
Templars  speak  out  their  various  opinions  whilst  they  sip  the  negus. 
They  are  a choice  band  of  critics,  familiar  with  the  pit  of  the  theatre, 
and  they  treat  Mr.  Warrington’s  play  with  the  gravity  which  such  a 
subject  demands. 

Mr.  Fountain  suggests  that  the  Vizier  should  not  say  “ Fire ! ” when 
he  bids  the  archers  kill  Carpezan, — as  you  certainly  don’t  fire  with  a 
bow  and  arrows.  A note  is  taken  of  the  objection. 

Mr.  Figtree,  who  is  of  a sentimental  turn,  regrets  that  Ulric  could 
not  be  saved,  and  married  to  the  comic  heroine. 

“ Nay,  sir,  there  was  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  Hungarian  army  at 
Mohacz,”  says  Mr.  Johnson,  “ and  Ulric  must  take  his  knock  on  the 
head  with  the  rest.  He  could  only  be  saved  by  flight,  and  you  wouldn’t 
have  a hero  run  away  ! Pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  Captain 
Ulric,  but  kill  him  with  honours  of  war.” 

Messrs.  Essex  and  Tanfield  wonder  to  one  another  who  is  this  queer 
looking  pert  whom  Spencer  has  invited,  and  who  contradicts  everybody, 
and  suggest  a boat  up  the  river  and  a little  fresh  air  after  the  fatigues 
of  the  tragedy. 

The  general  opinion  is  decidedly  favourable  to  Mr.  Warrington’s  per- 
formance ; and  Mr.  Johnson’s  opinion,  on  which  he  sets  a special  value, 
is  the  most  favourable  of  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  sorry  to 
compliment  a young  gentleman  of  fashion  and  figure  like  Mr.  W.  “Up 
to  the  death  of  the  heroine,”  he  says,  “ I am  frankly  with  you,  sir. 
And  I may  speak,  as  a play-wright  who  have  killed  my  own  heroine, 
mid  had  my  share  of  the  plausus  in  theatro . To  hear  your  own 
lines  nobly  delivered  to  an  applauding  house,  is  indeed  a noble  excite- 
ment. I like  to  see  a young  man  of  good  name  and  lineage  who  con- 
descends to  think  that  the  Tragic  Muse  is  not  below  his  advances.  It 
was  to  a sordid  roof  that  I invited  her,  and  I asked  her  to  rescue 
me  from  poverty  and  squalor.  Happy  you,  sir,  who  can  meet 
her  upon  equal  terms,  and  can  afford  to  many  her  without  a 
portion  ! ” 

“I  doubt  whether  the  greatest  genius  is  not  debased  who  lias  to 
make  a bargain  with  Poetry,”  remarks  Mr.  Spencer. 

“ Nay,  sir,”  Mr.  Johnson  answered,  “ I doubt  if  many  a great  genius 
would  work  at  all  without  bribes  and  necessities ; and  so  a man  had 
better  many  a poor  Muse  for  good  and  all,  for  better  or  worse,  than 
dally  with  a rich  one.  I make  you  my  compliment  to  your  play,  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  if  you  want  an  introduction  to  the  stage,  shall  be 
very  happy  if  I can  induce  my  friend  Mr.  Garrick  to  present  you.” 

“ Mr.  Garrick  shall  be  his  sponsor,”  cried  the  florid  Mr.  Figtree. 
“ Melpomene  shall  be  his  godmother,  and  he  shall  have  the  witches’ 
cauldron  in  Macbeth  for  a christening  font.” 

“ Sir,  I neither  said  font  nor  godmother,”  remarks  the  man  of 
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letters.  “ I would  have  no  play  contrary  to  morals  or  religion  : nor, 
as  I conceive,  is  Mr.  Warrington’s  piece  otherwise  than  friendly  to  them. 
Vice  is  chastised,  as  it  should  be,  even  in  Kings,  though  perhaps  we 
judge  of  their  temptations  too  lightly.  Revenge  is  punished — as  not  to 
be  lightly  exercised  by  our  limited  notion  of  justice.  It  may  have  been 
Carpezan’s  wife  who  perverted  the  King,  and  not  the  King  who  led 
the  woman  astray.  At  any  rate,  Louis  is  rightly  humiliated  for  his 
crime,  and  the  Renegade  most  justly  executed  for  his.  I wish  you  a 
good  afternoon,  gentlemen!”  And  with  these  remarks,  the  great 
author  took  his  leave  of  the  company. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  reading,  General  Lambert  had  made  his 
appearance  at  Mr.  Spencer’s  chambers,  and  had  listened  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  tragedy.  The  performance  over,  he  and  George  took  their 
way  to  the  latter’s  lodgings  in  the  first  place,  and  subsequently  to  the 
General’s  own  house,  where  the  young  author  was  expected,  in  order  to 
recount  the  reception  which  his  play  had  met  from  his  Temple  critics. 

At  Mr.  Warrington’s  apartments  in  Southampton  Row,  they  found  a 
letter  awaiting  George,  which  the  latter  placed  in  his  pocket  unread, 
so  that  he  might  proceed  immediately  with  his  companion  to  Soho. 
We  may  be  sure  the  ladies  there  were  eager  to  know  about  the  Carpe- 
zan’s fate  in  the  morning’s  small  rehearsal.  Hetty  said  George  was  so 
shy,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  some  other 
person  had  read  the  play.  Theo,  on  the  contrary,  cried  out : 

“ Read  it,  indeed ! Who  can  read  a poem  better  than  the  author 
who  feels  it  in  his  heart  ? And  George  had  his  whole  heart  in  the 
piece ! ” 

Mr.  Lambert  very  likely  thought  that  somebody  else’s  whole  heart 
was  in  the  piece,  too,  but  did  not  utter  this  opinion  to  Miss  Theo. 

“ I think  Harry  would  look  very  well  in  your  figure  of  a Prince,  ’ 
says  the  General.  “ That  scene  where  he  takes  leave  ol  his  wife  before 
departing  for  the  wars  reminds  me  of  your  brother’s  manner  not  a 
little.” 

“ 0,  Papa ! surely  Mr.  Warrington  himself  would  act  the  Prince’s 
part  best ! ” cries  Miss  Theo. 

“ And  be  deservedly  slain  in  battle  at  the  end  ?”  asks  the  father  of 
the  house. 

“ I did  not  say  that ; only  that  Mr.  George  would  make  a very  good 
Prince,  Papa  ! ” cries  Miss  Theo. 

“ In  which  case  he  would  find  a suitable  Princess,  I have  no  doubt. 
What  news  of  your  brother  Harry?” 

George,  who  has  been  thinking  about  theatrical  triumphs ; about 
monumentum  are  perennius ; about  lilacs ; about  love  whispered  and 
tenderly  accepted,  remembers  that  he  has  a letter  from  Harry  in  his 
pocket,  and  gaily  produces  it. 

“ Let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Truant  says  for  himself,  Aunt  Lambert ! ” 
cries  George,  breaking  the  seal. 

Why  is  he  so  disturbed,  as  he  reads  the  contents  of  his  letter? 
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Why  do  the  women  look  at  him  with  alarmed  eyes  ? And  why,  above 
all,  is  Hetty  so  pale  ? 

“ Here  is  the  letter,”  says  George,  and  begins  to  read  it. 

“Ride,  June  1,  1758. 

“ I did  not  tell  my  dearest  George  what  I hoped  and  intended, 
when  I left  home  on  Wednesday.  ’Twas  to  see  Mr.  Webb  at  Ports- 
mouth or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wherever  his  Reg1  was,  and  if  need  was  to 
go  doivn  on  my  knees  to  him  to  take  me  as  volunteer  with  him  on  the 
Expedition.  I took  boat  from  Portsmouth,  where  I learned  that  he 
was  with  our  regiment  incampt  at  the  village  of  Ryde.  Was  received 
by  him  most  kindly,  and  my  petition  granted  out  of  hand.  That  is 
why  I say  our  regiment.  We  are  eight  gentlemen  volunteers  with 
Mr.  Webb,  all  men  of  birth,  and  good  fortunes  except  poor  me,  who 
don’t  deserve  one.  We  are  to  mess  with  the  officers ; we  take  the  right 
of  the  collumn,  and  have  always  the  right  to  he  in  front , and  in  an  hour 
we  embark  on  board  his  Majesty’s  Ship  the  Rochester  of  60  guns, 
while  our  Commodore’s,  Mr.  Howe’s,  is  the  Essex,  70.  His  squadron 
is  about  20  ships,  and  I should  think  100  transports  at  least.  Though 
’tis  a secret  expedition,  we  make  no  doubt  France  is  our  destination — 
where  I hope  to  see  my  friends  the  Monsieurs  once  more,  and  win  my 
colours  a la  poinct  de  mon  epee , as  we  used  to  say  in  Canada.  Perhaps 
my  service  as  interpreter  may  be  useful ; I speaking  the  language  not 
so  well  as  some  one  I know , but  better  than  most  here. 

“ I scarce  venture  to  write  to  our  mother  to  tell  her  of  this  step. 
Will  you,  who  have  a coxing  tongue  will  wheadle  any  one , write  to  her 
as  soon  as  you  have  finisht  the  famous  tradgedy  ? Will  you  give  my 
affectionate  respects  to  dear  General  Lambert  and  ladies : and  if  any 
accident  should  happen,  I know  you  will  take  care  of  poor  Gumbo  as 
belonging  to  my  dearest  best  George’s  most  affectionate  brother, 

“ Henry  E.  Warrington. 

“ P.S. — Love  to  all  at  home  when  you  write,  including  Dempster, 
Mountain,  and  Fanny  M.  and  all  the  people,  and  duty  to  my  honored 
mother,  wishing  I had  pleased  her  better.  And  if  I said  anything 
unkind  to  dear  Miss  Hester  Lambert,  I know  she  will  forgive  me,  and 
pray  God  bless  all. — H.  E.  W. 

“ To  G.  Esmond  Warrington,  Esq., 

“ At  Mr.  Scrace’s  house  in  Southampton  Row, 

44  Opposite  Bedford  House  Gardens,  London.” 

He  has  not  read  the  last  words  with  a very  steady  voice.  Mr. 
Lambert  sits  silent,  though  not  a little  moved.  Theo  and  her  mother 
look  at  one  another ; but  Hetty  remains  with  a cold  face  and  a stricken 
heart.  She  thinks  “He  is  gone  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  it  was 
I sent  him  ! ” 


IMPORTANT  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 


lORTON'S  CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

THE 

MOST  CERTAIN  PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH, 

A MILD,  YET  SPEEDY,  SAFE,  AND 

EFFECTUAL  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION, 

AMD  ALL  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS, 

AND,  AS  A NATURAL  CONSEQUENCE, 

>URIFIER  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  A SWEETENER  OF  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 


)igestion  is  a weakness  or  want  of  power 
ihe  digestive  juices  in  the  stomach  to  con- 
t what  we  eat  and  drink  into  healthy 
tter,  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
.ole  system.  It  is  caused  by  everything 
ich  weakens  the  system  in  general,  or  the 
mach  in  particular.  From  it  proceed 
irly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are 
ble ; for  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  we  could 
rays  keep  the  stomach  right  we  should 
[y  die  by  old  age  or  accident.  Indigestion 
>duces  a great  variety  of  unpleasant  sensa- 
ns : amongst  the  most  prominent  of  its  mi- 
able  effects  are  a want  of,  or  an  inordi- 
te,  appetite,  sometimes  attended  with  a 
istant  craving  for  drink,  a distension  or 
ling  of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  flatu- 
Lcy, heartburn, pains  in  the  stomach,  acidity, 
pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  perhaps  sick- 
ss,  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels  : in  some 
je3  of  depraved  digestion  there  is  nearly  a 
mplete  disrelish  for  food,  hut  still  the 
petite  is  not  greatly  impaired,  as  at  the 
ited  period  of  meals  persons  so  afflicted  can 
t heartily,  although  without  much  gratifi- 
tion ; a long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  are 
50  frequent  attendants,  general  debility, 
eat  languidness,  and  incapacity  for  exer- 
m.  The  minds  of  persons  so  afflicted 
squently  become  irritable  and  desponding, 
Ld  great  anxiety  is  observable  in  the  coun- 
nance;  they  appear  thoughtful,  melan- 
Loly,  and  dejected,  under  great  apprehen- 
on  of  some  imaginary  danger,  will  start 
; any  unexpected  noise  or  occurrence,  and 
Bcome  so  agitated  that  they  require  some 
me  to  calm  and  collect  themselves : yet  for 
11  this  the  mind  is  exhilarated  without  much 


difficulty ; pleasing  events,  society,  will  for 
a time  dissipate  all  appearance  of  disease ; 
but  the  excitement  produced  by  an  agreeable 
change  vanishes  soon  after  the  cause  has 
gone  by.  Other  symptoms  are,  violent  pal- 
pitations, restlessness,  the  sleep  disturbed  by 
frightful  dreams  and  startings,  and  affording 
little  or  no  refreshment ; occasionally  there 
is  much  moaning,  with  a sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  upon  the  chest,  nightmare,  &c. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  symptoms  of  this  first  invader  upon  the 
constitution,  as  in  a hundred  cases  of  Indi- 
gestion there  will  probably  be  something 
| peculiar  to  each ; but,  be  they  what  they 
I may,  they  are  all  occasioned  by  the  food 
becoming  a burden  rather  than  a support  to 
the  stomach ; and  in  all  its  stages  the  medi- 
cine most  wanted  is  that  which  will  afford 
speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  give  energy  to  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  systems, — nothing  can 
more  speedily  or  with  more  certainty  effect 
so  desirable  an  object  than  Norton's  Extract 
of  Camomile  Flowers.  The  herb  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  highly  esteemed  in 
England  as  a grateful  anodyne,  imparting  an 
aromatic  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  a pleasing 
degree  of  warmth  and  strength  to  the  sto- 
mach, and  in  all  cases  of  indigestion,  gout 
in  the  stomach,  windy  colic,  and  general 
weakness,  it  has  for  ages  been  strongly  re- 
commended by  the  most  eminent  practi- 
tioners as  very  useful  and  beneficial.  The 
great,  indeed  only,  objection  to  its  use  has 
been  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  it 
takes  to  dissolve  a small  part  of  the  flowers, 
and  which  must  be  taken  with  it  into  the 
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stomach.  It  requires  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  soluble  portion 
of  one  drachm  of  Camomile  Elowers ; and, 
when  one  or  even  two  ounces  may  be  taken 
with  advantage,  it  must  at  once  be  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  to  take  a proper  dose  of 
this  wholesome  herd  in  the  form  of  tea ; and 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
been  placed  the  very  first  in  rank  of  all 
restorative  medicines  is,  that  in  taking  it  the 
stomach  has  always  been  loaded  with  water, 
which  tends  in  a great  measure  to  counter- 
act, and  very  frequently  wholly  to  destroy 
the  effect.  It  must  be  evident  that  loading 
a weak  stomach  with  a large  quantity  of 
water,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
into  it  a small  quantity  of  medicine  must  be 
injurious ; and  that  the  medicine  must  pos- 
sess powerful  renovating  properties  only  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  likely  to  be  pro  - 
duced by  the  water.  Generally  speaking, 
this  has  been  the  casewith  Camomile  Flowers, 
a herb  possessing  the  highest  restorative 
qualities,  and  when  properly  taken,  decidedly 
the  most  speedy  restorer,  and  the  most  cer- 
tain preserver  of  health. 

These  PILLS  are  wholly  CAMOMILE, 
prepared  by  a peculiar  process,  accidentally 
discovered,  and  known  only  to  the  proprietor, 
and  which  he  firmly  believes  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  modem  discoveries  in 
medicine,  by  which  all  the  essential  and  ex- 
tractive matter  of  more  than  an  ounce  of  the 
flowers  is  concentrated  in  four  moderate 
sized  pills.  Experience  has  afforded  the  most 
ample  proof  that  they  possess  all  the  fine 
aromatic  and  stomachic  properties  for  which 
the  herb  has  been  esteemed ; and,  as  they 
are  taken  into  the  stomach  unencumbered  by 
any  diluting  or  indigestible  substance,  in  the 
same  degree  has  their  benefit  been  more  im- 
mediate and  decided.  Mild  in  their  opera- 
tion and  pleasant  in  their  effect,  they  may  be 
taken  at  any  age,  and  under  any  circum- 
stance, without  danger  or  inconvenience.  A 
person  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  a whole  day 
or  night  could  not  possibly  receive  any  in- 
jury from  taking  them,  but  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  effectually  prevent  a cold  being 
taken.  After  a long  acquaintance  with  and 
strict  observance  of  the  medicinal  properties 
of  Norton's  Camomile  Pills , it  is  only  doing 
them  justice  to  say,  that  they  are  really  the 
most  valuable  of  all  Tonic  Medicines.  By 
the  word  tonic  is  meant  a medicine  which 


gives  strength  to  the  stomach  sufficient  to 
digest  in  proper  quantities  all  wholesome 
food,  which  increases  the  power  of  every 
nerve  and  muscle  of  the  human  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  invigorates  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems.  The  solidity  or  firmness 
of  the  whole  tissue  of  the  body  which  so 
quickly  follows  the  use  of  Norton' s Camomile 
Pills , their  certain  and  speedy  effects  in  re- 
pairing the  partial  dilapidations  from  time  or 
intemperance,  and  their  lasting  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  whole  frame,  is  most  con- 
vincing, that  in  the  smallest  compass  is  con- 
tained the  largest  quantity  of  the  tonic  prin- 
ciple, of  so  peculiar  a nature  as  to  pervade 
the  whole  system,  through  which  it  diffuses 
health  and  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the 
formation  of  disease,  and  also  to  fortify  the 
constitution  against  contagion  ; as  such,  theii 
general  use  is  strongly  recommended  as  z 
preventative  during  the  prevalence  or  malig' 
nant  fever  or  other  infectious  diseases,  m 
to  persons  attending  sick  rooms  they  are  in 
valuable  as  in  no  one  instance  have  they  eve: 
failed  in  preventing  the  taking  of  illness 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.. 

As  Norton' 8 Camomile  Pills  are  parti 
cularly  recommended  for  all  stomach  com 
plaints  or  indigestion,  it  will  probably  be  ex 
pected  that  some  advice  should  be  give: 
respecting  diet,  though  after  all  that  has  bee 
written  upon  the  subject, after  the  publicatio 
of  volume  upon  volume,  after  the  countr 
has,  as  it  were,  been  inundated  with  pra( 
tical  essays  on  diet,  as  a means  of  prolongin 
life,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  mori 
did  we  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  tl 
humble  endeavour  of  inducing  the  public  \ 
regard  them  not,  but  to  adopt  that  cours 
which  is  dictated  by  nature,  by  reason,  an 
by  common  sense.  Those  person-s  who  stud 
the  wholesomes,  and  are  governed  by  tl 
opinions  of  writers  on  diet,  are  uniform] 
both  unhealthy  in  body  and  weak  in  mini 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palate  is  di 
signed  to  inform  us  what  is  proper  for  tl 
stomach,  and  of  course  that  must  best  ii 
struct  us  what  food  to  take  and  what.  1 
avoid  : we  want  no  other  adviser.  Nothin 
ean  be  more  clear  than  that  those  articli 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  taste,  were  t 
nature  intended  for  our  food  and  sustenanc 
whether  liquid  or  solid,  foreign  or  of  natii 
production : if  they  are  pure  and  unadu 
terated,  no  harm  need  be  dreaded  by  the 
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; they  will  only  injure  by  abuse.  Con- 
lently,  whatever  the  palate  approves,  eat 
drink  always  in  moderation,  but  never  | 
excess ; keeping  in  mind  that  the  first 
jess  of  digestion  is  performed  in  the 
ith,  the  second  in  the  stomach ; and  that, 
rder  that  the  stomach  may  be  able  to  do 
work  properly,  it  is  requisite  the  first 
jess  should  be  well  performed ; this  con- 
i in  masticating  or  chewing  the  solid 
L,  so  as  to  break  down  and  separate  the 
ss  and  small  substances  of  meat  and  ve- 
rifies, mixing  them  well,  and  blending  the 
fie  together  before  they  are  swallowed ; 
it  is  particularly  urged  upon  all  to  take 
lty  of  time  to  their  meals  and  never  eat 
iaste.  If  you  conform  to  this  short  and 
pie,  but  comprehensive  advice,  and  find 
t there  are  various  things  which  others 
and  drink  with  pleasure  and  without  in- 
renience,  and  which  would  be  pleasant 
rourself  only  that  they  disagree,  you  may 
>nce  conclude  that  the  fault  is  in  the 
nach,  that  it  does  not  possess  the  power 
ich  it  ought  to  do,  that  it  wants  assist- 
e,  and  the  sooner  that  assistance  is  af- 
Led  the  better.  A very  short  trial  of  this 
licine  will  best  prove  how  soon  it  will 
the  stomach  in  a condition  to  perform 
h ease  all  the  work  which  nature  in- 
led  for  it.  By  its  use  you  will  soon  be  able 
njoy,  in  moderation,  whatever  is  agree- 
j to  the  taste,  and  unable  to  name  one  in- 
idual  article  of  food  which  disagrees  with 
its  unpleasantly  on  the  stomach.  Never 
jet  that  a small  meal  well  digested  affords 
:e  nourishment  to  the  system  than  a large 
, even  of  the  same  food,  when  digested 
>erfectly.  Let  the  dish  be  ever  so  deli- 
is,  ever  so  enticing  a variety  offered,  the 
tie  ever  so  enchanting,  never  forget  that 
Lperance  tends  to  preserve  health,  and 
t health  is  the  soul  of  enjoyment.  But 
uld  an  impropriety  be  at  any  time,  or  ever 
>ften  committed,  by  which  the  stomach 
Dines  overloaded  or  disordered,  render  it 
aediate  aid  by  taking  a dose  ef  Norton's 
nomile  Pills , which  will  so  promptly  as- 


sist in  carrying  off  the  burden  thus  imposed 
upon  it  that  all  will  soon  be  right  again. 

It  is  most  certainly  true  that  every  person 
in  his  lifetime  consumes  a quantity  of  nox- 
ious matter,  which  if  taken  at  one  meal 
would  be  fatal : it  is  these  small  quantities  of 
noxious  matter,  which  are  introduced  into 
our  food,  either  by  accident  or  wilful  adul- 
teration, which  we  find  so  often  upset  the 
stomach,  and  not  unfr equently  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  illness,  and  perhaps  final  ruination 
to  health.  To  preserve  the  constitution,  it 
should  be  our  constant  care,  if  possible,  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  these  small  quantities 
of  unwholesome  matter  ; and  whenever,  in 
that  way,  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  finds 
its  way  into  the  stomach,  a Mend  should 
be  immediately  sent  after  it,  which  would 
prevent  its  mischievous  effects,  and  expel  it 
altogether ; no  better  friend  can  be  found, 
nor  one  which  will  perform  the  task  with 
greater  certainty  than  NORTONS  CAMO- 
MILE PILLS.  And  let  it  be  observed  that 
the  longer  this  medicine  is  taken  the  less  it 
will  be  wanted;  it  can  in  no  case  become 
habitual,  as  its  entire  action  is  to  give  energy 
and  force  to  the  stomach,  which  is  the  spring 
of  life,  the  source  from  which  the  whole  frame 
draws  its  succour  and  support.  After  an 
excess  of  eating  or  drinking,  and  upon  every 
occasion  of  the  general  health  being  at  all 
disturbed,  these  Pills  should  be  immediately 
taken,  as  they  will  stop  and  eradicate  dis- 
ease at  its  commencement.  Indeed,  it  is 
most  confidently  asserted,  that  by  the  timely 
use  of  this  medicine  only,  and  a common  de- 
gree of  caution,  any  person  may  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  within  his  reach,  may  pass  through 
life  without  an  illness,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  attaining  a healthy  OLD  AGE. 

On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 
they  must  be  kept  in  bottles  ; and  if  closely 
corked  their  qualities  are  neither  impaired  by 
time  nor  injured  by  any  change  of  climate 
whatever.  Price  13|d.  and  2s.  9d,  each,  with 
fall  directions.  The  large  bottle  contains  the 
quantity  of  three  small  ones,  or  Pills  equal 
to  fourteen  ounces  of  Camomile  Plowels. 


Sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors. 

Be  particular  to  ask  for  “ NORTON’S  FILLS,”  and 
do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation* 


A CLEAR  COMPLEXION!!! 


GODFREYS 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWER! 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautify 
ing  and  Preserving  the  Skin,  and  giving  it  a blooming  an 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sui 
burn.  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualitn 
render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  cle: 
it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption ; and  by  continue 
its  use  only  a short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  contini 
soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  at 
beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  ai 

Perfumers. 


FOR  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM  AM)  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 


sraeo’s  gout  and  rheumatic  pills 

are  a certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to 
stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  No  other  medicine  can  be  compared  to  th 
excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  head,  and  h 
restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l|d.  or  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


IMTFIiUEMKA,  COUGHS,  AWD  COLDS. 


SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OP  LINSEED 


is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  f 
Influenza;  the  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  compla 
and  a little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children  s Coughs  as  well  as  re 
ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by  a few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first)  ; and  Aston 
persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  he  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utt 
benefit  from  the  use  of 

SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  1*.  1 $d,,  and  2s.  9 d.  each. 
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CASSELL’S 

ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  PAPER, 

In  Weekly  Numbers,  containing  16  pp.,  demy  4to,  price  One  Penny,  and  in  Monthly  Parts, 
price  5d.  and  6d.  each,  and  in  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  price  3s.  paper,  and  4s.  Gd.  cloth  gilt. 

Free  by  post  for  2d.  each  Weekly  Number,  or  4d.  for  Three  Numbers,  or  in  Monthly  Parts,  7d. 
and  8d.,  or  in  Paper  Volumes  at  3s.  8d.,  or  Cloth  Volumes  at  6s.  4d. 

CASSELL'S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  PAPER 

Is  confessedly  the  Cheapest  and  Pest  of  the  Cheap  Periodicals. 

Each  Number  of  CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  PAPER  is  embellished  with  numerous 
engravings,  executed  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  and  Illustrations  of  subjects  of  passing  interest  at 
home  and  abroad,  amongst  which  will  be  found  Portraits  of  Eminent  Living  Persons,  with 
Memoirs ; Two  Original  Tales  of  the  highest  order,  and  by  the  first  Writers  of  the  day  (amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  J.  F.  SMITH),  together  with  a variety  of  amusing  and  instructive 
matter,  including  Articles  upon  Subjects  of  Occasional  Interest,  Lessons  in  French,  Lessons  in 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Lessons  in  Drawing.  Our  Corner  Column  (devoted  to  Curious,  Scientific, 
and  Humorous  Scraps),  Poetry,  Chess,  Answers  to  Correspondents,  &c.  &c. 

LORD  BROUGHAM 

in  his  recent  address  at  Liverpool,  thus  speaks  of  this  universally  popular  Periodical : “ Cassell’s 
Illustrated  Family  Paper  began  this  year  with  a sale  of  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND. 
. . . The  Tales  composed  for  working  men’s  hours  of  relaxation  aro  of  a kind  that  address 
thomselves  both  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart— at  once  giving  lessons  of  instruction  and 

fostering  the  kindly  affections It  is  from  experience,  no  less  than  from  the  relations 

of  others  in  the  higher  classes,  that  we  may  describe  it  as  impossible  to  read  some  of  these  stories 
with  a dry  eye.” 


A Portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bisiiop  of  London,  printed  separately 
on  Fine  Paper,  was  published,  without  extra  charge,  with  No.  62  of  Cassell’s  Illustrated 
Family  Paper.  That  Number,  with  the  Engraving,  can  only  be  obtained  during  one  month  from 
the  date  of  this,  without  extra  charge. 

January  31  st,  1859. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  LORD  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

A magnificent  Engraving  of  this  memorable  event  in  English  History,  measuring  26  inches  by 
19,  will  be  supplied  to  the  Subscribers  to  Cassell’s  Illustrated  Family  Paper  at  the  same  price 
as  a single  Number  of  that  Journal,— namely,  One  Penny.  Specimens  will  be  issued  to  the 
Trade  forthwith. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“This  is  one  of  the  cheap  (penny)  weekly  publications  which  were  noticed  by  Lord  Brougham  in  liis  extra- 
ordinary speech  at  Liverpool,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Social  Science.  It  is  deserving 
of  a place  in  every  family,  as  a medium  of  amusement  and  instruction.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the 
reading  it  contains  Irom  distinguished  pens  so  diversified,  pleasant,  and  useful,  that  a penny  a week  spent 
in  the  purchase  of  such  a work  is  indeed  well  laid  out.  No  wonder  that  it  has  found  its  way  to  the  hands 
of  hundreds  of  thousands.  . . Besides  the  ‘ tales,’  the  ‘ Family  Paper  ’ contains  a great  quantity  of  mis- 

cellaneous reading,  both  original  and  selected,  which  increases  its  value  as’ a medium  of  useful  information 
on  almost  all  subjects,  except  politics.  There  are  some  papers  worthy  of  special  notice;  one  on  the  * Sunday 
Question  ’ may  be  mentioned,  which,  could  space  be  afforded,  we  would  give  at  full  length,  advocating  as  it 
does  the  observance*  of  a day  of  rest  as  being  a high  boon  to  man  from  his  Maker,  and  which  a regard  for 
their  own  interests,  and  comfort  both  here  and  hereafter,  should  urge  all  classes— if  possible,  the  poorest 
a!)<?  bidustrious  most  of  all — to  claim  it  as  their  right  against  all  whoSvould  deprive  them  of  it  or  any  portion 
of  it.”— Newcastle  Courant. 


London : Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
^ 1 


Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  PAPER 


.»  The  other  contents  of  this  ‘ Family  Paper’  are  of  the  moat  miscellaneous  character,  combimngr,  how- 
ever, very  cleverly,  the  useful  with  the  attractive,  and  instructing  as  well  as  amusing  the  reader.”— 77>e 

^^We'reo-ard  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  ofthe  newspaper  press.  We  can  account 
for  the  enormous  circulation  of  cheap  periodicals  that  cater  for  the  gratification  of  the  worst  passions  of  the 
■utoas - but  here  we  have  a periodical  of  high  aims,  and  exalted  moral  tendency,  circulating  m hundreds  of 
thousands  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  good  that  such  talcs  as  ‘Hope  Evermore’  must  have  done  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  in  which  it  is  eagerly  read.  The  success  of  this  work  we  reckon  a hopeful 
sign  of  our  country.  We  accept  it  as  a proof  that  the  millions  will  prefer  literature  of  a good  moral 
tendency  to  that  of  an  biferior  class,  provided  that  It  can  be  had  as  cheaply  and  convemently.”-Wosyow 

^"Amarvel  of  cllMpness>  considering  the  price,  and  the  immense  mass  of  matter,  instructive  and  enter- 
tnininar  of  which  it  consists.” — Glasgow  Saturday  Post 

“ No  family  circle  in  our  midst,  therefore,  should  be  without  Mr.  Cassell  s elegant  and  instructive  Paper." 

wonderful  paper  for  a penny.  Its  contents  are  varied,  and  all  its  tales  have  a moral  tendency.” 

^‘atisreSlya  Family  Paper , embracing,  as  it  does,  almost  every  topic  of  general  interest,  and  having, 
as  it  were  a word  for  every  one.”— Edinburgh  Daily  Express. 

“Hanuilv  for  our  illustrated,  if  not  illustrious  friend,  however,  he  is  about  the  last  who  deserves  the 
lash  In  these  days,  when  meretricious  tales  and  prints  are  made  to  pander  to  the  depraved  appetites  of  the 
lower  orders,  through  the  medium  of  the  illustrated  penny  journals,  John  Cassell,  and  his  ‘ Family  Paper, 
stand  nobly  forth  champions  of  j,ublic  decc^privatejobriety, 


and  carefully-finished  illustrations,  1 

Paper  to  the  notice  of  the  benevolent  gentlemen  who  have  the  management  of 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Societies  in  our  villages,  for  we  believe  that  in  publications  of  this  class,  which  are 
•it  once  amusing  and  elevating,  they  will  find  the  most  valuable  aid  in  the  work  they  are  attempting. 
Although  published  at  the  price  of  Id.  weekly,  the  literary  matter  of  Cassell’s  Paper  is  in  every  respect 
excellent,  and  the  engravings  with  which  it  is  embellished  are  equal  m quality  to  any  that  are  to  be  found  m 
periodicals  of  greater  pretensions.”— Kentish  Gazette.  . , , , 

P “The  aim  of  this  serial  is  to  furnish  to  the  industrial  classes  especially  a paper  to  amuse,  instruct,  and 
elevate  Every  tale,  and  indeed  all  its  contents,  have  this  object  in  view.  It  takes  rank  far  above  the 
ordinary  cheap  publications  with  which  every  little  bookseller  and  news-agent’s  shop  is  teeming  . ..  . 

The  publication  altogether  is  one  that  we  can  cordially  recommend  as  a marvel  of  cheapness.  —Birmingham 

d«nce  at  its  contents  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  penny  publications  of  the 
day  higher  in  literary  standing,  better  in  tone,  and  far  better  in  paper  and  style  of  pmitmg,  than  any  of  its 
illustrated  competitors  with  which  we  are  acquainted.”— Belfast  News  Letter.  . . _ . 

“As  a iournal  for  the  industrial  classes,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  is  unexcelled,  bemg  calculated  to 
amuse  instruct,  and  elevate  their  minds.  The  engravings  are  invariably  well  executed,  whilst  the  literary 
Tn  after  is  alwavs  of  a superior  character.  ’ '—Darlington  and  Stockton  Times.  , 

“ We  have  here  No  1 of  an  improved  series  of  John  Cassell’s  ‘Illustrated  Family  Paper.’  It  will  rank 
amomr  the  best  of  liis  publications.  Mr.  Cassell  aims  at  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  the  masses,  and  we 
think  that  the  ‘ Family  Paper  ’ will  subserve  this  important  end.  It  will  be  to  the  people  a useful  and  valu- 
able periodical,  affording  unfailing  amusement  for  many  a long  winter’s  evening.”— Bradford  Observer. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  volumes  that  have  appeared  smee  the  era  of  cheap  literature  had 
its  first  exnerimental  beginnings.  John  Cassell’s  ‘Illustrated  Family  Paper ’ is  filled  with  literary  matter 
of  high  excellence,  and  so  varied,  withal,  as  to  set  at  defiance  all  classified  enumeration  within  the  limits  of 
a newspaper  critique.” — Londonden'y  Standard.  . 

“ The  contents  are  exceedingly  varied : tales,  biographies,  poetry,  sketches,  popular  scientific  papers, 
household  hints,  chemical  experiments,  anecdotes,  Ac , combine  to  interest  and  edify  the  reader,  while 
numerous  pictorial  illustrations  render  its  pages  additionally  attractive.  Mr.  Cassell  has  never  more  success- 
fully catei^d  for  the  mental  appetite  of  the  million  than  when  he  produced  tins  useful  and  beautiful  work— 
and  that  is  saving  a great  deal.” — Dumfries  Standard.. 

“Advocating  by  popular  means,  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  convincingly  illustrating  the  advantages 
of  industry  and’ intelligence— the  publishers  aud  editors  of  this  serial  have  been  eminently  successful”— 

^ubiication  is  conducted  in  a very  admirable  spirit,  and  may  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 
It  aims  at  higher  purposes  than  merely  to  amuse,  and  it  labours  in  a good  cause  with  ability  and  enthusiasm 
Assuredly  Mr.  Cassell  labours  assiduously  to  further  those  great  ends,  and  his  work  deserves  a helping  hand 
from  all  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  man  ”—  Star  of  Gwent. 

“ We  do  not  know  of  any  publication  so  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  working  man  as  this  paper,  as  its 
price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes.”—  Carmarthen  Journal 

“ Its  contents  are  as  miscellaneous  as  the  cabinet  of  an  amatour.”—  Elgin  Courier. 

’“It  comprises  a great  fund  of  varied  literature  of  a popular  case-tales,  sketches,  biography,  poetry, 
instructive  matter,  and  miscellanea— interspersed  with  illustrations,  which  render  its  claims  to  ultra- 
cheapness  undeniable.” — Biistol  Mercury.  , . ., 

“If  our  readers  are  not  already  acquainted  with  this  cheapest  of  all  Illustrated  Family  Papers,  in  its 
serial  form,  we  advise  them  to  become  acquainted  with  it,  and,  moreover,  to  become  possessed  of  it.  — 
Brechin  Advertiser. 
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PRIZE  TALES 


. “ Iq  sll.°.rt’  tlie.‘  Family  Paper ’ is  arranged  not  only  to  give  amusement  but  instruction  in  the  domestic 
circle,  and  is  specially  adapted  for  the  young.”— North  British  Mail,  uumesiic 

‘‘This  is  an  old  friend,  and  so  well  known  that  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  as  good  as  ever.  It  is  an 
excellent  aid  to  the  work  of  popular  enlightenment.”— C%  Pres*.  1 

“ The  $rst  volume  of  Mr  Cassell's  penny  illustrated  paper  has  just  been  concluded,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  as  meritorious  and  as  remarkable  a production  as  any  that  he  had  previously  riven  to 
the  world.  Indeed,  we  know  not  where  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  any  similar  publication  issued  upon  such 
moderate  terms,  at  once  so  entertaining  and  instructive.  In  addition  to  notices  of  all  the  passing  events 
which  form  the  principal  staple  of  newspapers,  it  contains  well  written  tales,  which  have  for  then-  obiect  a 
higher  purpose  than  the  mere  amusement  of  the  readers,  viz.— the  exposure  of  those  banes  of  the  working- 
classes,  ignorance  and  intemperance.  In  short,  the  publication  is  a literary  marvel,  considering  its  price* 
and  cannot  fail  of  proving  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  progress,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral* 
amongst  the  working  classes  m this  country,  an  object  which  Mr.  Cassell  has  evidently  much  at  heart.”— 
Plymouth  and  Devonport  Journal.  J 


A few  Copies  of  the  OLD  SERIES  of  CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  PAPER 
consisting  of  4 Volumes  Demy  Folio,  price  5s.  6d.,  each  Volume  in  paper  covers,  or  7s.  6d.  bound 
in  cloth,  are  still  on  sale.  1 


POPULAR  LITERATURE:  PRIZE  TALES. 
TWO  PREMIUMS, 

The  one  of  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  POUNDS,  and  the  other  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
POUNDS,  are  hereby  offend  by  JOHN  CASSELL,  for  the  best  and  second  best  Talc 
submitted  for  competition . 

The  Tales  must  be  illustrative  of  the  triumph  of  morality,  sobriety,  and  industry,  over 
idleness,  apathy,  and  self-indulgence.  They  must  fulfil  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a 
popular  story  ; namely,  by  carrying  the  hero  or  heroes  through  a succession  of  scenes  and 
incidents  calculated  to  awaken  and  sustain  the  interest  of  the  reader.  The  writers  of  the 
Tales  will  he  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  plan  they  may  think  proper,  as  to  the  general  construction 
of  plot,  or  the  introduction  of  incidents.  At  the  same  time  the  end  and  aim  of  the  composition 
must  be  strictly  borne  in  mind  ; which  are  to  show  how  much  individuals  may  accomplish 
by  their  own  exertion,  and  how  they  may  rise  from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  wealth  and 
distinction,  through  the  influence  of  character  and  conduct.  Care  should  be  taken  to  display 
in  a strong  light  the  actual  condition  of  the  working  classes,  exhibiting  their  difficulties,  their 
wants,  and  their  aspirations  ; the  evils  by  which  they  are  beset ; the  temptations  to  which 
they  are  exposed ; and  the  trials  which  they  have  to  endure  ; together  with  any  practical 
remedial  suggestions  introduced  in  the  form  of  dialogue  or  incident. 

It  having  been  suggested  that  an  extension  of  time  ivould  be  desirable , manuscripts  will 
be  received  up  to  September  1 sty  1859,  instead  of  August  1 st}  as  before  advertised . 

Each  manuscript  must  he  accompanied  by  a sealed  note,  containing  the  real  name  and 
address  of  the  writer,  and  both  note  and  manuscript  must  be  marked  by  a corresponding 
initial,  or  by  a motto.  No  letter  will  be  opened  until  after  the  decision  of  the  adjudicators, 
and  then,  those  notes  only  which  accompany  the  successful  manuscripts. 

The  candidates  will  hear  in  mind  that  a tale  written  for  the  object  above  mentioned  must 
possess  all  the  requisites  of  a popular  and  entertaining  fiction  in  the  construction  of  the  plot, 
the  development  of  the  characters,  and  the  denouement  of  the  story. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BROUGHAM  and  MATTHEW  DAVENPORT  HILL,  ESQ., 
Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  &c.,  have  kindly  consented  to  act  with  Mr.  CASSELL  as 
adjudicators. 

The  Conditions  on  which  the  Prizes  are  offered  (in  addition  to  the  above)  are  : — 

I. — The  Copyright  of  the  successful  Tales  to  be  the  Property  of  the  donor  of  the 
Prize,  who  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  publish  them  in  any  form  he  may  deem  desirable. 

II. — The  award  of  any  two  of  the  three  adjudicators  to  he  binding  and  conclusive. 
Each  tale  must  make  not  less  than  twenty-six  weekly  portions  of  the  same  length  as  that 
of  the  leading  tale  now  in  progress  in  CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  PAPER. 

All  manuscripts  or  correspondence  respecting  them  must  he  addressed — John  Cassell, 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 


PllIZE  ESSAYS, 


Ten  Prizes  of  Five  Pounds  each  are  hereby  offered  by  John  Cassell  for  the  best  Ten  Essays  or 
Papers,  to  be  written  by  Men  or  Women  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Working  Classes,  upon  the 
subjects  hereinafter  named. 

The  object  in  offering  these  Prizes  is  to  elicit  from  the  Working  Classes  their  opinion, 
advice,  and  suggestions  as  to  how  far  the  question,  now  understood  by  the  designation  of  Social 
Science,  can,  and  may  be,  worked  out  by  the  Working  Classes  themselves,  apart  from  any 
legislative  interference,  whether  municipal  or  parliamentary. 

The  qualification  for  eompetitorship  is,  that  the  writer  is  really  what  is  understood  by  the 
term  operative,  or  the  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  of  an  operative. 

Each  Essay  or  Paper  must  be  accompanied  by  a sealed  note,  containing  the  real  name  and 
trade  of  the  writer,  and  bearing  on  the  outside  cover  a signature  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
affixed  to  the  Essay  or  Paper. 

Each  Article  to  make  about  three  to  four  columns  of  the  same  length  and  in  the  same  size 
type  as  the  full-length  columns  of  the  “ Living  Celebrities,”  now  being  published  in  u Cassell’s 
Illustrated  Family  Paper.” 

The  accepted  Essays  are  to  be  the  property  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  donor  of  the  Prizes,  who 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  publish  them  in  any  way  which  he  may  consider  the  best  calculated  to  give 
them  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency. 

The  following  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  have  already  consented  to  act,  with  Mr.  Cassell, 
as  adjudicators,  and  toaward  the  Premiums  offered : — 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Jonx  Russell. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 


Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  Bart. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  Her  Majesty’s  Attorney- 
General. 

Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Recorder 
of  Birmingham. 


PROPOSED  TOPICS. 

Education. — How  far  is  self-culture  possible?  Self-government  the  basis  of  self-education.  Each  man, 
in  the  capacity  of  a self-educator,  must  exercise  paramount  and  subordinate  qualities,  being  at  once  the  ruler 
and  the  subject,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  duty,  as  a ruler  over  one’s  self,  of  acting  with  impartiality, 
rectitude,  and  uniformity ; the  duty,  as  a subject  to  the  ruler,  or  as  a pupil  to  the  teacher,  of  order,  obedience, 
and  application.  The  urgent  necessity  for  self-control.  The  command  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  of  the 
mental  power  over  the  physical  appetite.  The  danger  in  self-education  of  lax  discipline,  of  working  one 
<iay  and  idling  the  next.  Steady  application  essential.  Advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  working  classes. 
Cheap  literature.  Mutual  Improvement  Societies.  Easy  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge.  What  are  they? 
How  far  practicable?  What  success  has  attended  them? 

Physical  Education. — What  is  physical  education  ? An  important  part  of  self-education.  The  mind 
in  a great  measure  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  body.  Close  and  intimate  connection  of  the  mental 
and  physical  powers.  The  body  subordinate  to  the  mind  only  so  long  as  it  is  properly  cared  for.  Risk  to 
the  mental  faculties  of  neglecting  health  and  vigour  of  body.  The  importance  of  physical  exercise  and  out- 
door recreation. 

Sanitary  Re-form. — How  far  can  workingmen  and  working  women  promote  sanitary  reform  without 
the  aid  of  municipal  or  parliamentary  regulations?  Personal  cleanliness.  Domestic  cleanliness.  Morals. 
Baths,  washhouses,  Ac.  Ac.  Its  effect  on  wages.  Duration  of  working  powers,  and  expenditure  in  medi- 
cines, Ac.  Its  preventive  qualities  as  to  intoxication.  Especially  the  several  results  desirable  from 
improved  dwellings. 

Temperance  and  Provident  Habits. — Temperance  considered  as  a question  of  political  economy. 
Intoxicating  liquors — their  cost  and  utter  inutility  in  answering  any  good  end.  Their  injurious  effects  ou 
health,  comfort,  morality,  and,  financially,  on  the  individual  and  on  the  general  public.  Statistics  to  show 
the  importance  of  trifles,  expended  in  unnecessary  indulgences.  Provident  Habits.  Benefit  societies,  their 
advantage  and  disadvantages.  When  held  at  public-houses  leading  to  intemperate  habits.  Clubs,  savings 
banks,  life  assurances,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  Advantages  of  Sunday. — What  has  Sunday  done,  and  what  might  it  do,  for  the  working  man 
in  a sanitary  point  of  view?  In  cultivating  domestic  affection?  In  promoting  moral  and  religious 
education  ? Why  we  should  keep  Sunday  on  prudential  motives.  Sunday  clothes.  To  make  Sunday  a day 
Of  decent  care  in  dress  and  cleanliness.  The  influence  of  suitable  dress  on  manners  and  deportment. 

Mechanics’  Institutes. — Their  aim  and  object.  What  is  required  in  order  to  make  them  more 
popular?  How  worked.  Tlio  importance  of  the  classes  for  whom  they  are  especially  intended  supporting 
and  governing  their  associations.  The  plan  of  one  class  finding  the  money  and  another  arranging  its 
disposal,  radically  wrong  in  principle.  Lectures.  Discussions.  Classes.  Reading-rooms.  Lending 
library,  Ac.  Ac. 

Courtesy — How  far  working  men  can  promote  good  manners.  Politeness  and  kindly  feeling.  Courtesy 
in  the  workshop  or  factory.  Suppression  of  bad  language.  Self-respect.  Mutual  respect.  Civility  to  one 
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another.  Politeness  at  home.  Courtesy.  Benevolence  in  little  things.  The  mind  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  desire  to  spread  happiness,  instinctively  seizes  every  opportunity  of  being  courteous  and  kind. 

Labour  and  Relaxation. — Importance  of  relaxation  in  coimecti in  with  labour.  Healthy  recreations. 
Ont-door  games.  IIow  to  make  home  attractive.  Amusements.  Gardening.  Cultivation  of  flowers.  The 
vivarium.  Drawing.  Music.  Instructive  and  entertaining  reading.  Difference  between  the  two ; the  one 
should  never  be  mistaken  for  the  other. 

Indiscreet  Marriages.— What  is  meant  by  an  early  marriage  ? References  to  age  and  preparation 
for  the  duties  of  married  life.  Physiological  objections.  Pecuniary  objections.  Preparation  for  the 
marriage  state.  Marriage  at  an  early  age,  when  effected  with  prudence,  an  object  of  wholesome  ambition, 
but  involving,  without  such  prudence,  a perpetual  struggle  and  discomfort.  Domestic  economy.  Self- 
control. 

The  Paternal  Headship. — What  are  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a father  as  the  head  of  the 
household.  How  may  he  best  discharge  those  obligations.  Self-respect.  Decision  of  character.  Con- 
sistency of  conduct.  Regulations  of  the  house.  Sleeping  apartments ; delicacy  of  feeling ; courtesy,  &c.,  &c. 
The  duty  of  children  to  both  parents.  Maternal  authority  and  influence.  The  obligation  resting  upon  the 
members  of  the  family  to  render  respect  and  obedience  to  the  heads  of  the  household. 

The  above  suggestions  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  competitors.  It  is  not  designed  that 
they  should  be  slavishly  followed.  They  are  intended  simply  as  materials  for  thinking,  to  put  the  mental 
machinery  in  motion,  but  not  to  guide  it  in  any  positive  direction ; competitors  xmust  exercise  their  own 
discrctioiL  Each  writer  should  confine  himself  to  such  matters  as  he  feels  that  he  can  best  treat,  that  is  to 
say,  where  experience,  or  knowledge  otherwise  acquired,  has  given  him  peculiar  advantages  for  arriving  at 
just  views.  Each  writer,  before  ho  enters  on  a topic,  should  ascertain  by  self-examination  whether  or  not 
he  has  anything  to  communicate  which  combines  enough  of  novelty  and  utility  to  justify  him  iu  claiming 
the  public  ear. 

No  Manuscripts  can  he  received  after  May  1st,  1859. 


CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  To  be  completed  in  Four  Volumes.  Volumes 
I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  now  ready,  price  Gs.  each,  bound  in  cloth.  This  splendid  Work  has  attained 
a circulation  worthy  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  of  the  national  interest  of  the  subject. 
Every  man  who  lays  claim  to  education  at  all,  ought  at  least  to  be  familiar  with  the  history 
of  his  own  country.  Such  information  has  never  before  been  presented  in  so  attractive  a form 
as  in  this  “ Illustrated  History  of  England.”  The  Illustrations  by  Gilbert,  Philippoteaux, 
T.  II.  Nicholson,  F.  Gilbert,  0.  Jewitt,  II.  Linton,  and  other  Artists,  executed  in  the  first  style 
of  Art,  render  it  valuable  even  as  a merely  Ornamental  Work;  while  the  character  of  the 
Literary  Matter  is  vouched  for  by  the  name  of  William  Howitt,  who  is  writing  the  Text.  In 
order  to  render  this  Work  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  occasional  Chapters  are  given  on  the' 
Progress  of  the  Nation,  tracing  the  rise  and  advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  and  treating  of 
the  Planners  and  Customs  of  the  People.  These  Chapters  arc  Illustrated  with  many  curious 
Engravings  from  originals,  only  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  rare  collections. 
Published  in  Weekly  Numbers, ‘price  Id.;  also  in  Monthly  Parts,  5d.  and 6d.  each,  or  post  free, 
7d.  and  8d.;  and  Quarterly  Sections,  Is.  3d.  each,  or  post  free,  Is.  7d.  Cases  for  binding  the 
Volumes  may  be  obtained  of  all  Booksellers,  price  Is.  Gd.  each. 

“In  all  these  English  histories  the  soundest  principles  arc  laid  down  in  almost  every  instance.  The 
interests  of  virtue,  of  liberty,  and  of  peace— the  best  interests  of  mankind— are  faithfully  and  ably  main- 
tained throughout.”  —Loi'd  Brougham , in  his  recent  address  at  Liverpool  to  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  oj 
Social  Science. 

We  take  the  opportunity  to  corroborate  Lord  Brougham’s  view'  of  the  merits  of  some  of  Mr.  Cassell’s 
efforts  bv  instancing  the  ‘Illustrated  History  op  England.’  The  commencement  of  it  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  written  by  J.  F.  Smith,  contains  passages  of  true  historical  eloquence,  and  it  is  very  respectably 
•ontinued  by  W.  Howitt.” — Weekly  Dispatch.  , 

“ In  this  work,  we  are  happy  to  find,  something  more  is  aimed  at  than  a deteriorated  reprint  of  Hume 
and  Smollett,  or  a clumsy  narrative  serving  to  string  together  the  numerous  engravings.  Both  Mr.  J.  F. 
Smith  and  Mr.  W.  Howitt  seem  to  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  a zealous  desire  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
creditable  manner,  and  the  result  is  a good,  useful  History  of  England.  This  work  is  most  profusely 
illustrated,  almost  every  page  being  adorned  with  one  or  more  woodcuts.  These  are  very  spirited,  and  as 
highly  finished  as  the  extreme  cheapness  of  the  work  would  allow'.  Many  fac-similes  of  drawings  in  ancient 
MSS.,  rare  books,  and  so  forth,  add  great  interest  and  value  to  the  publication.”— Brighton  Herald. 

“ A Publication  that  bears  about  it  the  stamp  of  research,  plainness,  and  vigour  of  style,  and  an  alluring 
amount  of  anecdote  and  other  refreshing  matter,  which  renders  the  dull  array  of  chronological  facts  and  dry 
historical  records  at  once  interesting  and  amusing,  must  ahvays  be  a welcome  addition  to  the  library  of 
every  one  of  moderate  means.” — Kendal  Mercury. 

‘‘The  substantial  quarto  before  us,  consisting  of  upwards  of  620  pages,  and  forming  the  first  instalment 
of  the  Publication,  would  be  a conspicuous  addition  to  any  working  man’s  library,  w'hile  its  literary  and 
other  merits  arc  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  all  classes  of  readers.” — The  Bristol  Mercury. 


London : Cassell,  Pettee,  and  Galpin,  Belle  Saurage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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Queen's  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


THE  LADIES'  TREASURY: 

$U»sftatei>  Pagsjhie  of  €«ftriairang  literatwtt, 

EDUCATION,  FINE  ART,  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY,  NEEDLEWORK,  AND  FASHION. 

Published  in  Monthly  Numbers,  Price  Sixpence. 

Wtehtaininq  Literature—  One  or  more  Original  Talcs  by  Authors  of  the  highest  celebrity 
is  published  in  continuous  numbers ; beside  whiob,  each  Part  of  the  Ladies  Treasury  contains 
a variety  of  Articles  upon  subjects  of  especial  interest  to  Ladies. 

Education —The  Ladies’  Treasury  contains  a Series  of  Simple  Lessons  in  the  French. 
Language,  and  a Course  of  Instruction  in  German  and  Italian,  together  with  a Series  of  Articles 
under  the  title  of  “ Hour  with  Mamma.” 

Fine  Art.— Each  Number  of  the  Ladies’  Treasury  is  embellished  with  beautiful  illustrations, 
which  render  it  a work  as  acceptable  for  the  drawing-room  table  as  for  the  boudoir. 

Domestic  Economy. — Dr.  Dearlove’s  Letters  to  a Lady  on  Things  she  Ought  to  Know, 
should  be  read  by  all  Ladies  who  desire  to  conduct  their  household  upon  the  most  economical  and 
sanitary  principles  ; and  Aunt  Deborah’s  Receipt  Book  will  be  found  replete  with  information 
indispensable  to  the  careful  housewife. 

Fancy  Work  for  Ladies.— The  Needlework  department  of  The  LADpB’  TREASURY  is  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Warren,  and  contains  a variety  of  novel  patterns  for  Articles  of  Lse 

and  Ornament;  Illustrated  with  explanatory  Diagrams.  • 

The  Fashions  for  The  Ladies’  Treasury  are  imported  direct  from  Paris,  and  will  be 
found  to  contain  all  the  necessary  information  respecting  a seasonable  change  of  Dress. 

The  LADIES’  TREASURY  consists  of  32  pages  quarto,  is  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper, 
i fivefold  larger  circulation  than  any  other  publication  devoted  exclusively  to 
" An^u^Sulwcript^n8 (post °free),  7s.  A Specimen  CoW  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  Six  Stamps. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

,trr.  T AT,Trft,  Tnir  AfiirRY  is  true  to  its  name.  It  combines  amusement  with  instruction : it  gives 
The  Lames  Tre  asury  * ® ith  Mamma,  and  a Picture  of  Humming  Birds,  Fashion,  and  Fancy 

WnrkDS  On  DiS,and  Aunt  Deborah’s  Receipt  Book— this  last  being  a • verymeM  study, .indeed,  for  ladies  of 
Work,  O i . ,,  mi.n  Tbvascry  is  Drofuselv  illustrated.  —The  Edinburgh  News. 

“ I°rp al lv^faThkni able6 and  beautifully  illustrated  magazine,  deserving  the  patronage  of  ladies  generally. 

Times.  „ , , f • periodical  which  was  commenced  rather  more  than  a year  ago,  we 

“ On  seemg  the  first  number  of  this  Penoai^  w men  8tandard  t0  be  maintained,  con- 

liad  doubts  whether  the  * help  noticing  it  with  commendation,  on  account  of  the 

sidering  the  cheapness  of  tte  nork.  We  S Scucy  to  one  purpose-advancement  of  the  female  sex  in 

SsissisfJi 

stTSSfi;  "S7.X  js^sswS’ Js  sus* » KRr&iltK; 

Nottingham  Journal. 


TWO  VOLUMES  OF  THE  LADIES’  TREASURY 

Are  now  complete,  price  7s.  6d.  each,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  or  with  gUt  edges,8«.  to. 
or  the  two  yolumes  bound  in  one,  price  14s.,  cloth  gilt,  post  free;  16s.  gilt  edges,  post  tree. 
These  volumes  form  a most  desirable  and  elegant  present  to  a lady. 


London:  Ward  and  Look,  168,  Fleet  Street;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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CASSELL’S 


MODEL  COPY-BOOKS: 

INSURING 

% <§00b,  Jfltmtt,  anir  Paubforithtg, 

IN 

A COURSE  OF  EIGHT  PROGRESSIVE  BOOKS. 

Foolscap  Quarto  Edition,  price  3d.  each,  post  free,  4d.  each,  or  2s.  4d.  per  Set;  post  Quarto, 
6d.  each,  or  post  free,  7d.,  or  4s.  6d.  per  Set. 

« Cassell’s  Model  Cofy-Book3m  are  framed  upon  a system  which  obliges  the  learner,  from 
the  first,  to  unite  beauty  of  form  with  easy  and  rapid  execution.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than 
to  teach  the  beginner,  with  cramped  hand,  to  imitate  straight  strokes  and  pothboks,  which  there 
never  will  be  occasion  to  use,  and  which  all  have  to  be  discarded,  and,  if  possible,  unlearnt,  when 
the  ordinary  handwriting  is  assumed  for  the  every-day  purposes  of  life.  Tho  design  of  this 
Course  of  Books  is  to  instruct  the  learner  from  the  beginning  to  pass  over  with  freedom  correct 
models  of  those  forms  only  which  form  component  portions  of  a perfect  handwriting. . By 
placing  before  the  pupil  a model  of  a somewhat  larger  size,  to  be  passed  over,  say  fifty  times, 
with  a pencil  (which  is  far  better  and  cleaner  to  commence  to  learn  writing  with  than  a pen, 
and  the  transition  from  which  to  a pen  is  always  easily  accomplished),  his  hand  and  arm  are 
carried  through  such  an  amount  of  practice,  that  a general  ability  with  the  pen  is  necessarily 
acquired.  By  this  method  surprising  results  have  been  obtained,  and  the  pupils  have  always 
become  expert  penmen  and  good  ready  writers.  N.B.  Special  Pencils  have  been  prepared, 
and  may  be  had,  price  2d.  each,  or  three  for  8d.,  post  free.  Each  genuine  pencil  is  marked 
4t  Model  Copy-Book  Pencil.” 


NARRATIVES  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  AFRICA. 

Illustrated  with  Numerous  Plates  and  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  containing  a Map  of  Africa, 
corrected  down  to  the  Present  Time,  showing  the  Parts  traversed  by  Drs.  Livingstone  and  Barth. 
This  Work  contains  a complete  Synopsis  of  all  the  Discoveries  male  in  this  interesting  country 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  comprises  a mass  of  valuable  and  entertaining  information  for  all 
classes  of  readers.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

The  News  of  tin  World,  in  speaking  of  this  work,  says: — “Public  attention  is  much  occupied  at  present 
with  South  Africa,  and  this  well  got  up  work  supplies  a great  deal  of  information  respecting  that  part  of  the 
globe  which  will  be  acceptable.  The  nature  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  people,  the  diversity  of 
tribes,  the  plants  which  grow  there,  and  the  animals  which  roam  over  its  wastes  and  through  its  forests,  arc 
not  only  described  but  illustrated  by  anecdotes  of  a telling,  and  some  of  them  of  a harrowing  description. 
It  is  a most  entertaining  volume,  and  will  afford  delight  to  the  general  reader  by  the  winter’s  fireside,  whilst 
it  is  resorte  d to  also  by  the  emigrant  for  information,  The  experience  of  recent  travellers  is  wrought  into 
the  narrative,  and  a map  of  the  country  is  given,  which  will  be  found  useful  by  those  who  have  occasion  to 
consult  it.  Any  one  w’ho  is  desirous  of  resorting  to  the  South  African  colonies,  will  find  in  this  volume  a 
full  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  a settler’s  life,  and  be  prepared  for  what  he  will  have  to  undergo  there.” 


THE  GREAT  SERMONS  OF  THE  GREAT  PREACHERS, 

Ob,  THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE. 

This  important  and  valuable  Work  has  been  prepared  with  a view  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  the  Public  at  large,  and  especially  of  Students,  specimens  of  the  Masterpieces  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence  of  all  countries  and  all  ages;  and  as  such  it  has  been  widely  welcomed  both  by  the 
general  reader  and  by  men  of  all  grades  and  opinions.  Complete  in  1 vol.,  cloth  boards, 
price  7s.  6d.,  or  in  2 vols.,  price  4s.  each, 

“No  more  acceptable  work  can  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  theological  student.” 

“ A book  that  should  find  a place  in  every  family  library.” 


London : Ward  and  Lock,  158,  Fleet  Street,  and  all  Booksellers. 
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Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


MAGNIFICENT  COLLECTION  OF  ART-TREASURES. 


Ready,  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  Gilt,  Gilt  Edges,  8s.  6d. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  CELEBRATED  PAIHTERS, 

OR 

JOHN  CASSELL’S 

art-treasures  exhibition, 

COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  UPWARDS  OF  260  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS; 

Together  with  Portraits  and  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Works  of  the  Great  Masters-- 
English  and  Foreign,  Ancient  and  Modern— are  engraved  in  the  first  style  of  Art,  and  will  be 
found  to  convey  a general  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the  various  Schools  of  Painting.  Memoirs, 
compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  are  given  of  each  painter,  written  in; a i clear  andpopularstyie, 
forming  a Synopsis  of  the  History  of  Painting,  from  the  “ Renaissance”  to  the  Present  Time. 

The  following  is  a List  of  the  Painters,  of  whose  works  examples  are  given 

Snevders. 

Steen. 

Stella. 

Teniers. 

Turner. 

Valentin. 

Van  der  Neer. 
Vandyck. 

Westall. 

Wilkie. 

Wilson. 


Asselvn. 

Bcga. 

Berghem. 

Bourdon. 

Brauwer. 

Breughel. 

Burnet. 

€laude. 

Constable. 

David. 


Desportes. 

Lantara. 

Dietrich. 

Lawrence. 

Durer. 

Leslie. 

Elmore. 

Millais. 

Ferg. 

Ostade. 

Gainsborough. 

Oudry. 

Hogarth. 

Potter. 

Jordacns. 

Rembrandt. 

Jouvenet. 

Reynolds. 

Lance. 

Rubens. 

Landseer. 

Ruysdael. 

MARY  HOWITT’S 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

In  one  handsome  volume,  clolli,  superbly  gilt,  7s.  6d.,  post  free,  8s.  2d. ; with  beau«fnlly 
rnlnnred  Plates  10s  • nost  free,  10s.  Sd.  Also  in  2vols.,  each  completo  in  itself,  elegant  paper 
botSs  4s  each’;  post  Free,  4s.  Id. ; cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s  6d. ; post  free  4s.  XOd. ; with  ColoureJ 
Plates,  6s.;  post  free,  6s  4d.  Or,  Parts,  price  6d.  each,  post  free,  7d.;  or  Gs.  6d.  the  set  of 
13  Parts;  or,  post  free,  7s.  2d. 

8.  Shells  and  Corals. 


1.  Human  Habitations. 

2.  Mont  Blanc  and  its  Climbers. 

3.  Serpents  and  Serpent  Charmers. 

4.  Waterfowl  and  Swimming  Birds. 

5.  Monkeys  and  their  Frolics. 

6.  Savage  Beasts  of  the  Wilderness. 

7.  Moths  and  Butterflies. 


9.  Household  Favourites. 

10.  Bears;  their  Haunts  and  Habits. 

11.  Peep  into  the  Insect  World - 

12.  Dogs. 

13.  China  and  the  Chinese. 


“ We  can  cordially  recommend  this  little  book  to  the  attention  of  parents.  ’ '-Illustrated  London  News.  ^ ^ 
“A  number  of  very  fine  wood ‘engravings  ....  charmingly  illustrated  by  the  attractive  av.d 
graphic  pen  of  Mary  Howitt,  ....  one  of  the  most  pleasing  writers  for  the  young  the  present  day 

can  boast  of  The  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  is  well  adapted  tor  a present.  Dispatch. 

uIt  is  well  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  young  people;  every  incident  is  told  in  an 
artistic  manner,  and  in  that  earnest  style  so  characteristic  of  the  ^^"-Mancbester  Exam%iw^ 

“We  know  no  more  charming  bock,  at  so  cheap  a price,  wherewith  to  make  sparkle  the  eves  of  boy  or 
girl.” — Lloyd's  Newspaper. 


London ; Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS: 

Q Meeklg  Jietorb  of  % progress  of  |%t09rapfc- 


Price  3d. ; Stamped,  4d. 


The  u PnOTOdRAmic  News,”  as  its  name  implies,  aims  at  the  collection  and  publication  of 
all  intelligence  instructive  and  interesting  to  Photographers.  As  a medium  of  communication 
between  manipulators  in  the  art,  such  a record  of  their  inquiries  and  the  results  of  their 
experiments  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  science,  and  impart  additional  value  to  the  columns  of  the 
“Photographic  News.” 

The  “ Photographic  News”  not  only  chronicles  all  the  intelligence  and  discoveries  made  in 
Photography,  but  forms,  as  it  progresses,  a complete  manual  of  the  scionce;  and  aims  at 
being,  in  every  respect,  the  Photographic  Educator,  teaching  the  aspiring  student,  by  easy, 
simple,  and  progressive  rules,  the  whole  of  this  marvellous  art.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
production  of  pictures,  positive  and  negative,  through  the  agency  of  light  on  paper,  glass,  and 
metallic  plates,  to  which  are  being  added  all  the  various  receipts,  as  practised  by  the  most 
successful  operators  throughout  the  world. 

The  following  selection  from  the  articles  which  have  already  appeared  in  its  pages,  will  show 
the  comprehensiveness  of  its  general  coutcnts: — 


Tlie  Stereomonoscope : by  M.  Claudet. 

The  Future  of  Photography : by  M.  A.  Belloc. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot’s  New  Discovery — Photoglypliic 
Engraving  (with  a specimen  on  plate  paper). 

On  the  Calotype  Process. 

Notes  for  Alpine  Photographers. 

On  Copying  Paintings  by  Means  of  Photography. 
On  Dry  Collodion : by  M.  Collard. 

Nitrate  of  Uranium  in  Photography. 

Stereoscopic  Pictures  from  Flat  Surfaces. 


Positive  Printing — Fother gill's  Process. 

The  Stereoscopic  Angle. 

Steel-facing  Copper  Plates. 

The  following  are  also  being  continued  weekly: — 
Lessons  on  Colouring  Photographs— Photographic 
Chemistry — Dictionary  of  Photography — Cate- 
chism of  Photography — Photographic  Notes  and- 
Queries— Photographers’  Difficulties,  and  the 
Method  of  overcoming  them — Letters  from  Cor- 
respondents, &c.  &c. 


Early  in  March  will  be  Published,  price  7s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth,  the  FIRST  VOLUME  of  the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  NEWS,  centaining  a greater  amount  of  practical  information  upon  subjects 
connected  with  Photography  than  will  be  found  in  any  other  publication,  embracing  all  the  recent 
discoveries,  inventions,  and  improvements  in  the  Art. 

The  “ Photographic  News”  can  be  ordered  through  all  Booksellers  and  News-agents,  price 
3d.  weekly,  Stamped  4d.  Office,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  London,  E.C. 


Cjre  gJwatnuk 

FOR  1859.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

This  Almanack  forms  a complete  Hand-book  for  the  Professional  or  Amateur  Photographer,, 
and  is  replete  with  information  upon  .all  matters  of  importance  to  practical  operators.  The  follow- 
ing is  a synopsis  of  its  general  contents  : — 

Photographic  Calendar. 

Calendar  of  the  Months. 

Photographic  Working  Hours. 

Meetings  of  Societies. 

Astronomical  Notices. 

Hints  to  Beginners  in  Photography. 

Photographic  Receipts. 

New  Processes,  <fcc.,  1858. 

Photoglyphy  and  Photolithography. 

Colour,  as  applied  to  Photography*. 

Hints  on  the  Taking  of  Portraits. 


| Adventures  and  Incidents. 

Views  for  Photographers. 

Chronology  of  Photography. 

An  Easy  Ready  Reckoner. 

French  Weights  and  Measures. 

English  Weights  and  Measures. 

Magnetic  Elements. 

I Retardation  of  Electricity  in  Submarine  Telegraphs, 
j A Cheap  Telescope. 

Stellar  Photography. 


Offiee  of  the  “Photographic  News,”  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard, 
Loudon,  E.C. 


Queen's  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


POPULAR 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


Lord  Brougham,  in  his  speech  before  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  thus 
alludes  to  Cassell’s  Educational  Works: — “His  Educational  Course  and  Popular  Educator  give  popular  and 
sound  information  on  natural  and  moral  science : the  former  in  a volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  with  tolerably 
good  plates,  costing  under  half-a-crown ; and  of  this,  and  other  similar  works,  the  joint  circulation  is 

300,000.” 


Cassell  S Popular  Pdlicator,  The  most  Comprehensive  and  Compendious  Educational 
ork  ever  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  complete  in  Six  VoluriSes,  crown  4to,  price  4s.  6d. 
each,  in  cloth  boards,  or  post  free,  5s.  2d.;  or  in  Three  Double  Volumes,  price  8s.  6d.  each, 
or  post  free,  9s.  8d.  These  volumes  contain  Lessons,  in  a popular  and  easily-acquired 
form,  in  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Greek;  in  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Mathematics  generally;  also  in  Writing,  Drawing, 
Music,  Geography,  Geology,  Biography,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  altogether  form  an 
Encyclopaedia  of  Instruction,  commencing  with  Simple  Buies,  immediately  interesting  to 
the  PupiJ;  by  means  of  which,  any  one  possessing  the  power  to  read  the  English  language, 
may  become  a perfect  scholar  in  all  the  above  branches  of  education. 


***  This  Work  is  being  re-issued  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  lid. ; Parts,  7<L  and  8Ad. ; 
and  Divisions,  Is.  each. 

The  first  3 vols,  of  the  “ Popular  Educator”  arc  published  in  a cheaper  form.  Price, 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each,  or  post  free,  4s.  2d. ; or  the  3 vols.  bound  in  1,  price  9s.  6d., 
or  post  free,  10s.  6d. 

The  Historical  Educator,  complete  in  2 vols.  crown  4to,  price  6s.  each  in  cloth  boards, 
or  11s.  6d.  the  2 vols.  in  1.  These  vols.  contain  I.  The  History  of  Geography,  with 
upwards  of  three  hundred  curious  and  interesting  Engravings,  the  preparation  of  which 
incurred  an  outlay  of  nearly  One  Thousand  Pounds.  II.  The  History  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  Mary  Howitt.  III.  The  History  of  Greece,  by  Messrs.  E.  L.  and  J. 
Godkin.  IV.  The  History  of  English  Literature,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Beard.  Y.  Chronology, 
from  the  Earliest  Period. 


The  Biblical  Educator,  complete  in  2 vols.  crown  4to,  price  5s.  6d.  each,  in  cloth 
boards,  post  free,  6s.  2d. ; or  the  2 vols.  in  1, 10s.  6d.,  post  free,  11s.  8d.  These  volumes 
contain  a mass  of  information  and  instruction  on  the  Literature,  Chronology,  Biography 
Topography,  Zoology,  Geology,  Geography,  and  Botany  of  the  Bible;  reconciling  the  truths 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  all  known  science,  and  every  discovery  to  the  present  time. 
They  contain  also  simple  but  interesting  instruction  on  the  Bible  generally,  under  the  head 
of  “A  Mother’s  Sermons  on  the  Gospels “Hard  Texts  explained;”  “The  Eastern 
Shepherd  and  his  Flock,”  &c.  &c. 

“ No  Christian  family  should  be  without  this  interpreter  of  Bible  truths.” 

The  Child’s  Educator;  or.  Familiar  Lessons  in  Botany,  Natural  History,  Geography, 
Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Health,  Astronomy,  Arithmetic,  English,  French,  Electricity, 
Chemistry,  Common  Things.  Edited  by  John  Cassell.  Illustrated  with  several  hundred 
Engravings.  Cloth,  8s.,  post  free,  9s.;  with  gilt  edges,  9s.,  post  free,  10a.  This  volume  is 
well  suited  for  Children  and  Schools.  What  “The  Popular  Educator”  is  to  the  more 
advanced  Student,  this  is  to  the  young  beginner.  It  contains  admirable  lessons  in  the  most 
interesting  form.  It  will  shortly  be  re-issued  in  weekly  numbers,  price  l£d.  each. 


London : Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galptn,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


I 


Cassell’s  English  Spelling  and  Reading  Book,  with  upwards  of  150  Engravings  on 
Wood.  The  Orthographical  Portion  of  this  Spelling-Book  is  arranged  upon  the  “ Webster’’ 
principle  of  Pronunciation.  The  Lessons  in  Reading  are  suited  to  the  Capacities  of 
Children,  and  to  their  gradual  progress  in  general  knowledge,  and  enlivened  by  appeals  to 
their  senses  through  the  medium  of  Pictorial  Representations.  Price  Is.,  bound  in  ciotli, 
post  free,  Is.  2d 


Cassell’s  Lessons  in  English.  By  J.  R.  Bear®,  D.D.  In  paper  covers,  3s.,  post  free, 
3s  4d. ; in  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.,  post  free,  3s.  lOd.  This  Manual  is  intended  for  the  use  of 
Students  desirous  of  obtaining  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  ot  the 
English  language.  It  contains  a Practical  Grammar,  and  includes  an  account  ot  the /acts 
of  the  language,  involving  the  laws  of  its  construction,  and  the  productions  of  the  language, 
historically  treated ; thus  comprising  its  literature.  It  abounds  with  interesting  and  im- 
portant explanations  and  illustrations,  imparting  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  language 
itself,  the  roots  and  derivations  of  English  words,  as  well  as  those  rules  by  which  the 
language  may  be  spoken  and  written  grammatically. 


The  English  Language  in  its  Elements  and  Forms,  with  a History  of  its  Ongm 
and  Developments.  By  Professor  William  C.  Fowler.  This  work  treats  in  the  most 
interesting  style  of  the  Historical  Elements  of  the  Language,  and  describes  its  vanom* 
forms,  including  tbe  Phonetic,  Orthographical,  Etymological,  Logical,  Syntactical, 
Rhetorical,  and  Poetical,  with  some  intelligible  rules  for  Punctuation.  It  is  comprised  m 
520  pa^es,  furnishing  to  the  educated  as  well  as  to  the  uneducated  a volume  of  deep  interest 
and  permanent  utility.  Cloth  boards,  lettered,  price  3s.  6d.,  post  free,  4s. 


FRENCH. 


The  following  works  will  enable  any  careful  student  rapidly  to  obtain  a complete  and  correct 
knowledge  of  the  French  language 


Cassell’s  Sixpenny  Lessons  in  French,  with  Rules  for  Pronunciation,  on  an  entirely 
Novel  and  Simple  Plan.  Reprinted,  in  a revised  form,  from  the  “ Working  Man’s 
Friend.”  Price  6d.,  by  post,  7d.  A sale  of  more  than  30,000  copies  of  this  work  is  the 
best  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  value. 

*i  No  better  book  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  commencing  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  this 
language.” 

Cassell’s  Lessons  in  French.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  Professor  Fasquelle.  These  Les- 
sons have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  which  have  been  published.  They  contain  a complete 
systematic  Grammar,  including  Etymology  and  Syntax,  with  copious  references  to  the 
Idioms,  and  Examples  from  the  best  French  Writers,  with  Parallel  Translations,  furnishing 
the  means  of  acquiring  a full,  accurate,  and  permanent  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
Price  2s.  each,  in  paper  covers,  post  free  2s.  2d. ; or  2s,  6d.  in  cloth,  post  free  2s.  8d. 
Complete  in  1 vol.  4s.  6d.,  post  free,  4s.  lOd. 

Key  to  Cassell’s  Lessons  in  French.  Paper  covers,  is.,  post  free,  is.  id. ; cloth, 
is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  $d. 


Cassell’s  French  Manual.  By  Professor  De  Lolme.  Price  3s.  neatly  bound,  post 
free,  3s.  4d.  In  this  Manual  the  Grammatical  Principles  of  the  Language  are  clearly  laid 
down,  and  copiously  illustrated  by  suitable  Exercises,  and  a compendious  Vocabulary  of 
Substantives,  Adjectives,  Verbs,  and  Particles.  The  Examples  are  on  sentences  used  every 
day,  and  indispensable  to  enable  the  Pupil  to  speak  correctly. 

Cassell’s  French  Reader;  or,  Interesting  Narratives  in  French,  for  Translation,  accom- 
panied by  Conversational  Exercises  j with  Grammatical  and  Idiomatical  References  to 
“Cassell's  Lessons  in  French,”  the  Explanation  of  the  most  difficult  Passages,  and  a 
complete  Vocabulary.  Price  2 e.  in  paper  covers,  post  free,  2e.  2d. ; 2s.  6d.  neat  cloth,  post 
free,  2s.  8d. 


London : Cassell,  Petteb,  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


\ 


Cassell’s  French  and  English  Dictionary.  Composed  from  the  French  Dictionaries 
of  the  French  Academy,  Bescherelle,  Landais,  Ac. ; from  the  English  Dictionaries  of 
0"ilvio,  Johnson,  Webster,  Ac. ; and  from  the  Technological  and  Scientific  Dictionaries  of 
both  Languages.  By  Professors  De  Lolme  and  Wallace,  and  Henry  Bridgeman,  Esq.  In 
Two  Divisions : I.  French-English.  II.  English-French.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  5s.  each, 
post  free,  5s.  6d.  each;  or  the  two  in  ono  vol.,  strongly  bound,  9s.  6d.,  post  free  10s.  4d. 

This  Dictionary  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  perfect  extant.  The  Mowing  Post  thus 
speaks  of  it : — “ The  appearance  of  this  volume  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Its  publication 
will  supply  a w'ant  long  felt  by  all  engaged  in  the  labour  of  education — a thoroughly  good  and 
cheap  French-English  and  English- French  Dictionary.” 


GERMAN. 

EVERY  STUDENT  V/ISH1NG  TO  MAKE  HIMSELF  MASTER  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE  SHOULD 
POSSESS  TILE  FOLLOWING  WORKS*. — 

Cassell’s  Lessons  German.  Parts  I.  and  If.  Price  2s.  each,  in  paper  covers,  post 
free,  2s.  2d.  each ; or  2s.  6d.  cloth,  post  free,  2s.  8d.  each.  The  two  Parts  bound  together, 
4s.  Gd.,  post  free,  43.  lOd.  Containing  a Complete  View  of  the  |djoms  of  ™ German 
Language,  in  a Series  of  Easy,  Progressive  Lessons,  by  which  the  Self-Educating  Student 
may  learn  to  read,  to  speak,  and  to  write  that  Language  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Key  to  Cassell’s  Lessons  in  German.  Paper  Covers,  is.,  post  free,  is.  id. ; cloth, 
Is.  Gd.,  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

Cassell’s  German  Pronunciation  : Consisting  of  Easy  Extracts  from  German  Writers. 
Trice  Is.,  paper  covers,  post  free,  Is.  2d.;  or  ls.o  1.  cloth,  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

Cassell’s  German  Reader:  Containing  Choice  Selections  from  the  best  German  Authors, 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  a complete  Vocabular-  to  the  Work;  also,  Copious  References  to 
Cassell’s  “ Lessons  in  German.”  Price  2s.,  paper  covers,  post  free,  2s.  2d. ; or  2s.  6d.  cloth, 
post  free,  2s.  lOd. 

Cassell’s  German  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  in  Two  Parts  *.— I.  German-English, 

price,  in  paper  covers,  5s.,  post  free,  5s.  6d. ; cloth  boards,  5s.  Gd.;  post  free,  6s.  II. 
English- Germ  an,  price,  in  paper  covers,  3s.  Gd.,  post  free,  3s.  lOd. ; cloth  boards,  4s., 
post  free,  4s.  4d. ; or  complete  in  1 vol.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  9s. ; post  free,  9s.  8d. 
The  grand  distinctive  feature  of  this  Work  is  indicated  in  its  title.  It  is  a Pronouncing 
Dictionary  ; that  is  to  say,  it  contains  the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  the  meanings,  of  each 
word.  This  circumstance  addsjmuch  to  its  utility,  especially  for  the  numerous  class  of  Self- 
educating  Students  who  do  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  oral  instruction  from  a native  of 
Germany.  To  such  persons,  and  to  others  also,  it  is  a great  advantage  to  see  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  every  word  at  a glance,  without  having  to  stop  to  think,  or  being  in 
danger  of  mistake.  While  the  insertion  of  the  pronunciation  constitutes  a leading  feature 
in  this  Dictionary,  it  has  other  excellencies,  the  aim  of  the  E litor  having  been  to  make  it  as 
practically  useful  as  possible  to  persons  of  all  classes. 


ITALIAN. 

A 

Cassell’s  Lessons  in  Italian : being  an  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Language  ; with 
numerous  Exercises,  Italian-English  and  English-Italian,  a compendious  Vocabulary,  Ac.  Ac. 
By  Charles  Tahsenau,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  Professor  of  the  German 
and  Italian  Languages.  Price,  in  stiff  covers,  3s.,  post  free,  3s.  4d. ; in  cloth  boards, 
3s.  Gd.,  post  free,  3s.  lOd. 


London:  Cassell,  Better,  Jlnd  Galpix,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


LATIN. 

STUDENTS  ’WISHING  TO  ACQUIRE  A PERFECT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  LATIN  WILL  FIND  THE  FOLLOWING 

WORKS  invaluable:— 

Cassell’s  First  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  Professors  E.  A.  Andrews  and  S.  Stoddard. 
Revised  and  Corrected.  Price  Is.  paper  covers,  post  free,  Is.  2d.;  or  Is.  6d.  neat  cloth, 
post  free,  Is.  8d.  This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Language  any 
pupil  can  obtain. 

Cassell’s  Lessons  in  Latin . being  an  Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  in 
a Series  of  Easy  and  Progressive  Lessons ; with  numerous  Exercises  for  Translation  from 
English  into  Latin,  and  Latin  into  English.  Intended  especially  for  those  who  are 
desirous  of  learning  Latin  without  a Master.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard,  D.D.  Price  2s.  6d. 
paper  covers,  post  free,  2s.  lOd. ; or  3s.  neat  cloth,  post  free,  3s.  4d. 

Key  to  Cassell’s  Lessons  in  Latin : containing  Translations  of  all  the  Exercises. 
Price  Is.  paper  covers,  post  free,  Is.  Id. ; or  Is.  6d.  cloth,  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

Cassell’s  Latin  Grammar.  By  Professors  E.  A.  Andrews  and  S.  Stoddard.  Revised 
and  Corrected.  Price  3s.  6d.  in  cloth  boards,  post  free,  3s.  lOd.  This  Grammar  has 
been  pronounced  by  competent  judges,  who  have  brought  it  into  use,  to  be  a production 
of  superior  merit. 

Cassell’s  Latin  Reader,  adapted  to  (l Cassell’s  Latin  Grammar,”  consisting  of  Fables, 
Mythology,  Anecdotes  of  Eminent  Men,  Roman  History,  and  Ancient  Geography;  to 
which  is  appended  an  appropriate  Dictionary.  Price  Is.  Gd.  cloth,  post  free,  Is.  lOd. 

Cassell’s  Latin  Exercises:  a Series  of  Interesting  Exercises,  adapted  to  “ Cassell’s 
Latin  Grammar.”  Price  2s.  neat  cloth,  or  post  free,  2s.  4d. 

Cassell’s  Latin  Dictionary.  By  J.  R.  Beard,  D.D.,  and  C.  Beard,  B.A.  In  Two 
Parts : — I.  Latin-English.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  4s. ; post  free,  4s.  4d. ; cloth  boards, 
5s.;  post  free,  5s.  6d.  II.  English-Latin.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  4s. ; post  free,  4s.  4d. ; 
cloth  boards,  5s. ; post  free,  5s.  6d. ; or  handsomely  bound  in  1 vol.  9s.  6d. ; post  free, 
10s.  2d.  This  Dictionary  comprehends  every  word  used  by  the  most  eminent  Latin 
writers.  The  meanings  of  each  word  are  arranged  as  far  as  possible,  in  their  etymo- 
logical order ; and  brief  illustrative  quotations  are  appended,  which  will  afford  substantial 
help  to  the  student.  Many  excellencies,  hitherto  characteristic  of  more  voluminous  works, 
have  been  compressed  into  the  space  of  this  Dictionary,  without  in  any  way  sacrificing 
clearness. 


GREEK. 

Cassell’s  Lessons  in  Greek:  including  a Grammar  of  the  Language  in  Easy  and 
Progressive  Lessons ; with  numerous  Exercises  for  Translating  from  Greek  into  English, 
and°from  English  into  Greek,  &c.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Beard,  D.D.  Price  3s.  6d.  in 
stiff  covers,  post  free,  3s.  lOd. ; 4s.  in  cloth  boards,  post  free,  4s.  4d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  : in  the  Original  Greek  : according  to  the  Text  of  Augustus 
Halm,  with  Notes  and  a Lexicon  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Students  of  this 
Language,  in  connection  with  “Cassell’s  Lessons  in  Greek.”  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Greek  Language.  Price  2s.  6d.  neat  cloth,  or  post  free,  2s.  lOd. 


MATHEMATICS,  HISTORY,  &c. 

Cassell’s  Arithmetic  for  the  Young : Including  the  Science  of  Numbers  by  means  of 
Familiar  Objects;  in  a series  of  Easy  Lessons,  with  Copious  Directions  for  Teachers.  Cloth, 
Is.,  post  free,  Is.  2d. 


London : Cassell,  Petteb,  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


foMeU’a  Elements  of  Arithmetic:  Being  a Companion  to  Cassell’s  “ Euclid." 
° Edited  by  Professor  Wallace,  A.M.,  of  the  Glasgow  University,  and  Collegiate  Tator  of 
toe  University  of  London.  Price  Is.,  post  free,  1s.  2d.,  stiff  covers ; or  It.  6d.,  post  free, 
la.  8d.,  cloth. 


Key  to  Cassell’s  Arithmetic  : containing  Answers  to  all  the  Questions  in  the  above 
^ Work.  Price  4d.,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  post  free,  5d. 


Cassell’s  Elements  of  Algebra;  or,  The  Science  of  Quantity.  A companion  volume  to 
the  Euclid'  and  Arithmetic.  Edited  by  Profes3or  Wallace,  A.M.  Price  Is.  paper  covers, 
post  free,  Is.  2d. ; or  Is.  6d.  cloth,  post  free,  Is.  8d. 

Cassell’s  Shilling  Euclid;  or,  The  First  Six  Books,  with  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth, 
of  Euclid.  Edited  by  Professor  Wallace,  A.M.  Price  Is.  stiff  covers,  post  free,  Is.  2d. ; 
or  Is.  6d.  cloth,  post  free,  Is.  8d.  48,000  copi«3  of  this  cheap  and  admirable  little  work 
have  been  sold. 


Key  to  Cassell’s  Euclid  : containing  the  Enunciations  of  all  the  Propositions  and 
J Corollaries  in  Cassell’s  Edition.  Price  4d.,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  post  free,  5d. 

Mathematical  Science,  its  Importance  and  Utility  ; with  the  best  Method  of  Instruc- 
tion Explained  and  Illustrated.  Cloth  hoards,  lettered,  price  2s. 

The  History  of  England.  By  Robert  Ferguson,  LL.D.  In  4 vols.,  7d.  eaeh,  or  in 
2 double  vols.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each,  post  free,  Is.  lOd. ; the  whole  bound 
together  in  1 thick  vol.,  3s.,  post  free,  3s.  4d. 

The  object  of  this  History  is  not  merely  to  exhibit  a Record  of  the  actions  of  Kings 
and  Cabinets,  but  to  present  a faithful  and  instructive  History  qf  the  People , with  their 
progress  in  industrial  arts  and  social  amelioration. 

A Superior  Edition  of  the  above,  on  extra-sized,  fine  foolscap  paper,  with  a Portrait 
of  the  Author  on  Steel.  Price,  in  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.,  post  free,  3s.  10d.;  elegantly 
bound,  gilt  edges,  4s.,  post  free,  4s.  4d. 

The  History  of  Scotland  : Its  Historical  Geography,  Position  and  Influence,  Contests 
and  Struggles,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Progress,  Civil  and  Religious  Discords,  Union  with 
England,  the  Two  Great  Rebellions,  &c.  <fec.  By  Robert  Ferguson.  LL.D.  In  2 vols., 
7d.  each,  or  1 double  vol.,  neatly  bound  in  cloth,  Is.  6d.,  post  free,  Is.  lOd. 

The  History  of  Ireland.  In  3 vols.,  7d.  each,  or  the  three  neatly  bound  in  one,  2s.  3d., 
post  free,  2s.  7d.  From  the  earliest  period  to  the  year  1852 ; with  a Review  of  the 
Struggles  against  English  Supremacy,  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Union. 

This  is  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  most  impartial  History  of  the  Sister 
Kingdom  ever  published.  ✓ 


The  History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time  ; with  numerous 
Portraits.  In  3 vols.,  7d.  each,  or  neatly  bound  in  one,  2s.  3d.,  post  freo,  2s.  7d. 

The  History  and  Sources  of  the  Greatness  of  the  British  Empire.  By 

Benjamin  Parsons.  In  2 vols.,  7d.  each,  or  neatly  bound  in  one,  Is.  6d.,  post  free,  Is.  lOd. 

The  Country  and  Climate,  the  Mixture  of  the  People,  our  Insular  Position,  National 
Feuds,  Exigencies  of  our  Monarchs,  Religious  and  Political  Parties  and  Institutions, 
Languages,  &c.  &c.,  are  all  made  to  pass  in  review  in  this  volume,  together  with  a 
comparison  of  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  with  those  of  other  countries. 

The  History  of  the  Steam  Engine,  from  the  Second  Century  before  the  Christian 
Era  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition ; with  many  Engravings.  By  Professor  Wallace. 
1 vol.  7d.  The  last  Two  Works  bound  together,  Is.  Gd.,  post  free,  Is.  lOd. 


London : Cassell,  Pettee,  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauva?e  Yard,  Ludgato  Hill,  E.C. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 


/ 


The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.  By  Frederick  S.  Williams.  New  Edition,  enlarged. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams,  price  Is.  6d.,  paper  boards  ; or  bound  in  cloth,  2s. 

This  volume  contains  a Sketch  of  the  History  of  Astronomical  Discovery,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  down  to  the  observations  of  Lord  Itosse;  describes  the  Planetary  System, 
the  Cometary  World,  and  the  Stellar  Universe ; discusses  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  the 
Question  of  the  Inhabitation  of  the  Stars,  &c.  &c. ; and  points  out  the  connection  between 
the  Teachings  of  Nature  and  Scripture. 

The  Natural  History  of  Man;  or  Popular  Chapters  on  Ethnography.  By  John 
Kennedy,  A.M.  In  2 vols.,  7d.  each,  or  neatly  bound  in  one,  Is.  6d,,  post  free,  Is.  lOd. 

The  People’s  Biographical  Dictionary.  By  J.  R.  Beard,  d.d.  4 vols.,  7d.  each, 

or  2 double  vols.  in  cloth,  3s.,  post  free,  3s.  4d. 

This  Work  forms  a Picture  Gallery  of  Great  Men  of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  especially 
of  such  as  have  lived  within  the  last  Century,  and  by  their  own  efforts  raised  themselves 
and  benefited  their  species. 

Cassell’s  Elementary  Geography ; for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Families,  and  self-educating 
Students.  This  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  G.  Goodrich,  Esq.,  better  known  as  the 
original u Peter  Parley,”  author  of  some  of  the  most  entertaining  and  popular  Works 
that  have  ever  been  written  for  the  use  of  children  and  youth.  The  style  is  simple  and  easy; 
the  descriptions  are  full  and  compendious;  and  the  maps  and  other  illustrations,  nearly 
fifty  in  number,  furnish  the  Pupil  with  an  accurate  idea  of  the  position  of  the  various 
countries,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  One  vol.  8vo.,  price  2s.  6d., 
neatly  bound,  post  free,  2s.  8d. 

Astronomical  Geography,  with  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  This  original  work  treats 
of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  of  the  Earth  as  composing  one  of  their  number,  in  a series 
of  simple  and  intelligible  Lessons,  the  object  of  the  Author  being  to  make  the  work 
valuable  as  a book  for  Reading  as  well  as  for  Study.  Price  2s.,  cloth  boards,  lettered,  post 
free,  2s.  4d. 

Science  Popularly  Explained;  containing  4,000  Questions  and  4,000  Answers  on 
General  Science,  including  Laws  and  Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics,  Acoustics,  Heat, 
Meteorology,  Light,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  Geology,  &c.  This  Work  contains  576  pages  of 
interesting  and  instructive  matter,  and  is  illustrated  with  nearly  300  Engravings.  Price 
3s.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

The  Outlines  of  Botany,  By  John  Scoffern,  M.B.  This  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  interesting  Works  of  the  class  ever  published,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  En- 
gravings. Price  2s.  6d.,  cloth  boards,  lettered,  or  post  free,  2s.  lOd. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  Cloth  boards, 
lettered,  price  2a. ; or  post  free,  2s.  4d.  This  work  forms  a complete  treatise  on  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth.  The  first  book  treats  of  Capital,  the 
objects  and  forms  of  human  industry,  and  how  its  productiveness  may  be  increased,  and  of 
the  laws  which  govern  the  application  of  labour  to  capital.  The  second  book  treats  of 
Exchange,  and  reviews  the  various  systems  of  currency  in  relation  thereto.  The  third  book 
treats  of  the  distribution  of  Wealth,  under  the  head  of  wages,  or  the  price  of  labour ; 
interest,  or  the  price  of  money ; and  rent,  or  the  price  of  land.  The  fourth  book  treats  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  consumption  of  wealth,  individual  and  public. 

Sailings  over  the  Globe;  or,  the  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery.  2 vols.,  7d.  each; 
or  the  two  in  one,  Is.  6d.,  post  free,  Is.  lOd.  Including  the  Early  Discoveries  of  the  Portu- 
guese ; Voyages  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  Mendez  Pinto,  and  Magellan;  Eastern  Enterprises  of  the 
English,  and  First  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe;  the  Four  Voyages  of  Columbus; 
Cortez,  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico ; Pizarro,  and  the  Discovery  of  Peru,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Footprints  of  Travellers  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  2 vols., 

7d.  each,  or  the  two  neatly  bound  in  one,  Is.  6d.,  post  free,  Is.  lOd.  Capel  de  Brooke’s 
Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Lapland ; Lyall’s  Travels  in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus, 
and  Georgia;  I nglis’s  Travels  in  the  Tyrol;  Travels  among  the  Tartars,  by  the  Ambas- 
sador of  the  Pope,  and  also  by  Zivick  and  Schill;  Heber’s  Travels  in  India;  Burne’s 
Travels  in  Bokhara,  <fce.  <fcc. 
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Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


THE  GREATEST  ENTERPRISE  OF  THE  AGE. 


Shortly  mil  he  Published, 

CASSELL’S 

fllugtmMr 

FAMILY  B 

To  be  Published  in  Weekly  Numbers , ONE  PENNY  each,  and  in 
Monthly  Parts,  5 d.  each , or  when  Jive  numbers,  6d. 

ASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE  will  be  profusely 
embellished  with  the  best  productions  of  our  Living  Artists ; repre- 
senting the  principal  Events  of  Scripture  ^History,  and  with 
more  than  OXE  THOUSAXD  additional  Engravings  of  the 
Mountains,  Valleys,  and  Plains,  the  Lakes  and  Rivers,  the 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  in  ^the  Lands  of  the  Bible  }”•  their  Plants, 
Animals,  and  Minerals  ; the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Arts  of  their  People ; 
their  Ruins,  Monuments,  Coins,  Medals,  Inscriptions,  and  other  remains 
of  Antiquity  ; all  accurately  drawn,  and  faithfully  engraved,  expressly  to 
elucidate  the  Sacred  Writings. 

The  whole  will  be  accompanied  by  Illustrative  Xotes,  from  the  highest 
and  latest  authorities,  and  a series  of  Marginal ‘References,  very  care- 
fully prepared,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  embarrassed,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
by  merely  Parallel  Words,  but  have  a valuable  Auxiliary  in  determining  the 
Meaning  and  Bearing  of  the  Passage. 

CASSELL’S  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE  will  be  handsomely  printed 
on  Good  Pater  ; and  no  expense  will  be  spared  to  render  it  a work  worthy  of 
general  acceptance  and  careful  preservation. 

JOIIX  CASSELL  enters  on  this  undertaking  in  the  fullest  confidence  that 
Christian  Ministers  of  all  Denominations,  the  Conductors  of  Educa- 
tional Establishments,  the  Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Sunday 
and  other  Schools,  and  all  who  desire  to  see  a really  valuable  and  yet  cheap 
Bible  in  every  Household,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  will  heartily  welcome  and 
recommend  this  ILLUSTRATED  FAMILY  BIBLE. 


London  : Cassell,  Vetter,  and  Galpin,  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
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MAPPIN’S  CUTLERY  & ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE. 


MESSRS.  MAPPIN  BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  QUEEN, 


Are  the  only  Sheffield  makers  who  supply  the  consumer  direct  in  London.  Their  London  Show-Rooms,  67  and 
68,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  contain  by  far  the  largest  stock  of  Cutlery  and  Electro-Silver  Plate 
in  the  world,  which  is  transmitted  direct  from  their  manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


ELECTRO-SILVER  SPOONS  & FORKS, 

PULL  SIZE. 


Piddle 
Pattern. 
£ *.  d. 

12  Table  Forks,  best  quality  1 10  0 


12  Table  Spoons  do. 

12  Dessert  Forks  do. 

12  Dessert  Spoons  do. 

12  Tea  Spoons  do. 

2 Sauce  Ladles  do. 

1 Gravy  Spoon  do 
4 Salt  Spoons  (gilt  bowle) 
1 Mustard  Spoon  do. 

1 Pair  Sugar  Tongs  do. 

1 Pair  Fish  Carvers  do. 

1 Butter  Knife  do. 

1 Soup  Ladle  do. 

6 Egg  Spoons  (gilt)  do. 


16 

i ? 
0 16 
0 8 
0 7 
0 6 
0 1 

0 3 

1 0 
0 3 
0 12 
0 10 


Double 
Thread. 
£ s.  d. 
2 14 
2 14 
2 0 
2 0 
l 4 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
0 2 

0 5 

1 10 


King's 
Pattern. 
£ s.  d. 


3 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 4 0 
2 4 0 
1 7 0 
0 11  0 
0 11  0 
0 12  0 

0 3 0 
0 6 0 

1 14  0 
0 6 0 
0 17  6 
0 18  0 


Lily 

Pattern. 
£ s.  d. 
0 


3 12 
3 12 
2 14 
2 14 
1 16 
0 13 
0 13 
0 14 
0 3 

0 7 

1 18 
0 7 


Complete  Service  . 4010  13  10  15  16  6 17  13  6 21  4 6 

Any  article  can  be  had  separately  at  the  same  prices. 


One  set  of  4 Corner  Dishes  (forming  8 Dishes),  .£8  8s.;  One 
Set  of  4 Dish  Covers— viz.,  one  20-inch,  one  18-inch,  and  two  14- 
i-.ph—.flO  10s. ; Cruet  Frame,  4 Glass,  24s.;  Full-size  Tea  and 
Coffee  Service,  £9  10s.  A Costly  Book  of  Engravings,  with  Prices 
attached,  may  be  had  on  application. 

Ordinary  Medium  Best 

Quality.  Quality.  Quality. 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Two  Dozen  Full-Size  Table  Knivra, 

Ivory  Handles  . . . . 2 4 0 3 6 0 

H Doz.  Full-Size  Cheese  ditto  .14  0 1 14  6 

One  Pair  Regular  Meat  Carvers  . 0 7 6 0 11  0 

One  Pair  Extra-Sized  ditto  . . 0 8 6 0 12  0 

One  Pair  Poultry  Carvers  . .076  0110 

Ore  Steel  for  Sharpening  . . 0 3 0 0 4 0 


£ s.  d. 

4 12  0 
2 11  0 
0 15  6 
0 16  6 
0 15  6 
0 6 0 


Complete  Service  . £4  16  0 6 18  6 9 16  6 


Messrs.  Mappin’s  Table  Knives  still  maintain  their  unrivalled 
superiority:  all  their  blades  being  their  own  Sheffield  manufac- 
ture, are  of  the  venr  first  quality,  with  secure  Ivory  Handles, 
which  do  not  come  loose  in  hot  water;  and  the  difference  in  price 
is  occasioned  solely  by  the  superior  quality  and  thickness  of  the 
Ivory  Handles. 


MAPPIN  BROTHERS,  67  and  68,  King  William-street,  City, 
London ; Manufactory,  Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield. 


MAPPIN’S  POCKET  KNIVES,  PRUNING- 
KNIVES,  SCISSORS,  &c.f 

In  every  variety,  warranted  good  by  the  Makers. 


MESSES.  MAPHN’S 


DRESSING  CASES  AND  TRAVELLING  BAGS, 

BENT  DIRECT  FROM  THEIR  MANUFACTORY. 


Ladies’  Travelling  Toilette  Mappin’s  Gentle-  Mappin’s  Solid  Leather  Gentlemen’s  Travelling 
and  Dressing-Bag,  fitted  men’s  Dressing-Case,  Dressing-Case,  fitted  Dressing-Bag,  fitted  coin- 
complete,  £4 15s.  fitted  complete,  £1  Is.  complete,  £‘2  2s.  plete,  £4  8s. 


MESSRS.  MAPPIN  BROTHERS  respectfully  invite  buyers  to  inspect  their  unprecedented  display,  which, 
for  beauty  of  design,  exquisite  workmanship,  and  novelty,  stands  unrivalled.  Their  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
which  is  continually  receiving  additions  of  new  designs,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


MAPPIN  BROTHERS, 

Queen’s  Cutlery  Works,  Sheffield ; and  67,  King  William  Street,  London, 

WHERE  THE  STOCK  IS  SENT  DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTORY. 


50,000  CURES 


Have  been  effected  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or  expense,  of  Indigestion  < (dyspepsia), 
constipation  flatulency,  phlegm,  nervousness,  biliousness,  liver  complaints,  hysteria,  neuralgia, 
sleeplessness  acidity  5 palpitation,  heartburn,  eruptions,  impurities,  irritability,  low  spirits, 
diarrhoea  dysentery, hemorrhoids,  headache,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  debility,  despondency, 
and  sickness  (during  pregnancy  or  at  bv^  ^ ^ 

bronchitis,  consumption,  also  Children’s  complaints,  are  effectually  removed  by 

DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS  HEALTH-RESTORING 

KEVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

Which  saves  50  times  its  cost  in  other  remedies,  and  restores  the  faculty  of  digestion,  and  nervous 
and  muscular  energy  to  the  most  enfeebled. 

We  extract  a few  out  of  the  many  thousand  expressions  of  gratitude  from  invalids  thus  owed 

. _ . «. n!A»  f!nr«  No.  42.116.  Major  Edie,  of  liver  and  ki 


Cure  No.  71,  of  Dyspepsia,  from  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
Lord  Stuart  de  Decies.  “ Promana,  Cappoquin,  County 
Waterford.  1 have  derived  considerable  benefit  from 
Du  Barry’s  Bevalenta  Arabica  Food,  and  consider  it 
due  to  yourselves  and  the  public  to  authorise  the  publi- 
cation of  these  lines.  Stuart  de  Decies.  ’ 

Cure  No.  49,832.  “ Fifty  years  indescribable  agony 

from  dyspepsia,  nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipa- 
tion, flatulency,  spasms,  sickness  at  the  stomach  and 
vomiting,  have  been  removed  by  Du  Barry  s excellent 
Food  Maria  Joly,  Wortham  Ling,  near  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Cure  No  53,816,  Field  Marshall  the  Duke  of  Pluskow, 
of  dvspepsia,  constipation,  nervousness,  and  liver  com- 
plaints, which  had  resisted  all  baths  and  medical  treat. 

meCure  No  47  121.  Miss  Elizabeth  Jacobs,  of  Nazing 
Vicarage.  Waltham  Cross,  Herts,  of  extreme  nervous- 
ness, indigestion,  gatherings,  low  spirits,  and  nervous 

'“cure  No.  48.314.  Miss  Elizabeth  Yeoman,  Oateacre, 
near  Liverpool,  of  ten  years’  dyspepsia,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  nervous  irritability. 

Cure  No  18,216.  Dr.  Andrew  Ure,  of  constipation, 

dvspeps;a,  nervous  irritability.  ........ 

‘Cure  No.  31,210.  Dr.  Shorland,  of  dropsy  and  debility. 
Cure  No.  56,212.  Captain  Allan,  of  epileptic  fits. 


Cure  No.  42,116.  Major  Edie,  of  liver  and  kidney 
disease,  and  total  prostration  of  strength. 

Cure  No.  36,418.  Kev.  Dr.  Minster,  of  cramps,  spasms, 
and  daily  vomitings. 

Cure  No.  26,418.  Dr.  Harvey,  of  diarrhoea  and  de- 

b,Cure  No.  39.628.  Dr.  Wurtzer,  of  consumption. 

Cure  No.  32,880.  William  Hunt,  Esq.,  Barrister,  of 

PaCure1No.  46,270.  Mr.  James  Roberts,  Timber  Mer- 
chant, of  Frimley,  of  thirty  years’  disease  i lungs,  spitting 
of  blood,  liver  derangement,  partial  deafness. 

Cure  No.  180.  “ Twenty-five  years’ nervousness,  con- 

stipation, indigestion,  and  debility,  from  which  1 have 
suffered  great  misery,  and  which  no  medicine  could 
remove  or  relieve,  have  been  effectually  cured  by  Du 
Barry’s  Food  in  a very  short  time.  W.  B.  Beeves,  181, 
Fleet- street,  London.” 

Cure  No.  4,208.  “Eight  years’  dyspepsia,  nervous- 
ness, debility,  with  cramps,  spasms,  and  nausea,  have 
been  effectually  cured  by  Du  Barry’s  health-restoring 
Food.  Rev.  John  W.  Flavell,  Ridlington  Rectory, 

Norfolk.”  . . . ..  .. 

Cure  No.  3,906.  “ Thirteen  years  cough,  indigestion, 
and  general  debility,  have  been  removed  by  Du  Barry  8 
excellent  Food.  James  Porter,  Athol-street,  Perth. 


ar  Ce0e’  77,  ; Fortnum,  Mason,  and.Co  Purveyore  to 

Her  Majesty,  182,  Piccadilly ; Abbis  & Co.,  60,  Graeechurch-street,  60  and  loO,  Oxford-street, 
330,  Stffi  and  through  all  Grocers  and  Chem.ste  in  town  and  Country. 

RAREY’S  HORSeTaND  CATTLE  IMPROVING  FOOD. 

t ii_  ,/i.nted  to  improve  the  stamina  of  ill-conditioned  Horses,  Cows,  Bullocks,  Calves, 
„,Is  T? Pii  It  causes  no  extra  expense,  as  it  contains  far  more  and  better  nourishment 
Sheep,  anu  Pi0  . supplies  in  corn  or  hay;  hence  ensures  an  actual  saving  m the 

than  its  cost  of  141.  P , , ereat  improvement  in  the  digestive  functions,  the 

keep.  But  its  perform  far  more  labour  without 

stamina  and  g««eral  newvfgourWskk,  debilitated,  or  old  apparently . worn  out 

getting  d^tre^ed  It  ^mp  t g catUe  generally,  and  improves  the  milk  in  cows,  as 

feed. 

1 lsUPinTCaSkCs°of  about  l 50  fe^d.  50s. : of  about  1000  feed,  £5,  being  about  l*d.  per  feed.  Tins 
and  Casks  forwarded  on  receipt  of  Post-office  Order. 

DR.  PALLACE’S  pills  and  ointment 

Are  —a 

resulting  from  bU l flatulency,  constipation,  liver  and  stomach  complaints, 

effectually  dyspeps  ( ° \ ie,QT]sf'pidENT  heals  sores,  wounds,  ulcers,  boils,  burns,  car- 

and  all  internal  and  ^ A pillga’nd  ointment  are  carefully  packed 

8SLondo°n  Agentt  Hannxy,  63,  Oxford-street ; Sanohh,  150,  Oxford-street,  and  may  be  ordered 
through  all  Medicine  vendors. 


BRAPH’RY  AM)  KVA  NS,  PRINTKRS,  WTTfTKFRfABS. 


